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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH or H. R. H. rae PRINCE REGENT. 


THE life of a potentate is so in- 
timately connected with the history 
of the age in which he lives, that 
in presenting to our fair readers a 
portrait of the distinguished per- 
sonage who exercises the functions 
of royalty in this great empire, we 
shall extend this article much be- 
yond our limits, if we do not con- 
fine ourselves to that which we 
only profess to give,—a Biographi- 
cal Sketch. 

The illustrious subject of this 
memoir, the first offspring of our 
venerable King, and her late Ma- 
jesty, was born in Buckingham 
House, on the 12th of August, 
1762, and on the 18th of Septeu- 
ber was christened George Augus- 
tus Frederick, by his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury; his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cum- 
berland, with his Most Serene 
Highness the reigning 
Mecklenburgh-S trelitz, ~(represent- 
ed by the Duke of Devonshire, 
Lord Chamberlain of his Majesty’s 
Household,) being godfathers, and 
her Royal Highness the Princess 
Dowager of Wales godmother.— 
The ceremony was performed in 
the great council chamber of his 
Majesty’s palace, 

The birth of this Prince was at- 
tended with some auspicious cir- 
cumstances, Just after her Ma- 
jesty was safely restored to her 
bed, the waggous with the treasure 
taken from the Hermione entered 
St. James’s-street, on their way to 
the Tower. This was probably the 
richest prize ever brought into En- 
gland, every private man’s share 
amounting to about 500/. His 
Vol-LIT.—October, 1819. 
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Majesty aud the nobility went to 
the windows over the palace-gate 
to see them, and joined their ac- 
clamations on two such joyful oc- 
casions. Besides, there was a ne- 
gociation of peace (which was af- 
terwards concluded) with France 
and Spain. 

When his Royal Highness was 
only in his third year, he received 
an address from the treasurer and 
stewards of the society of Aucient 
Britons, instituted for the support 
of the Welch charity school, on 
Clerkenwell-green, Middlesex, who 
went in procession to St. James’s ; 
and, after kissing his Royal High- 
ness’s hand, presented him with a 
loyal address, to which he returned 
the following answer, with great 
propriety, and appropriate action: 
“ Gentlemen, I thank you for this 
mark of duty to your King, and 
wish prosperity to this charity.” 
His Royal Highness then present- 
ed the treasurer with 100 guineas 
for the use of the charity. 

His Royal Highness early evine- 
ed a remarkable facility in learning, 
to which eight hours close applica- 
tion was the daily task. At the 
age of sixteen he could read the 
most difficult passages of Horace 
and Virgil with much grace and 
elegance. The Prince had been 
under the tuition of the Earl of 
Holdernesse ; but that nobleman 
had observed with pain that a se- 
cret influence had prevailed, which 
he considered as dangerous, be- 
cause dark, and certainly injurious 
to him, as invested with the autho- 
rity of governor. Certain books 


had been recommended to the pe- 
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rusal of his Royal Highness, of 
which the Earl complained, as they 
inculcated principles unfit for the 
mind of a British Prince. The 
Earl, consequently, feeling the di- 
minution of his interest, requested 
leave to resign: the application 
was cowplied with, and a new ar- 
rangement took place. Dr. Mark- 
ham was advanced to the see of 
York, as a recompence for his faith- 
ful services; and Leonard Smelt, 
Esq. the sub-governor, (who, ata 
meeting in Yorkshire, madea whim- 
sical panegyric on his Majesty), 
retired with a pension. Lord Bruce 
was appointed the governor; who, 
for a nobleman, was a very good 
scholar, but not distinguished for 
his erudition, nor by any means 
qualifie :d to superintend the educa- 
tion of a pupil so skilled in the 
classics, and so eager for improve- 
ment, as his Royal Highness. In 
a literary conversation with the 
governor and the Prince, some days 
after this new appointment, the 
student found occasion to correct 
his master. His lordship’s defici- 
ency in Greek was demonstrated 
by the Prince, and it became a 
subject of ‘merriment in the palace 
and fashionable circles, that the 
pupil had puzzled the governor. 
His lordship only remained in the 
place about a month; and, in order 
to soften the disgrace of being 
turned out, he was created Earl of 
Aylesbury. ‘Phe Duke of Monta- 
gue was then raised to the distine- 
tion, and the department was filled 
ina manner worthy of his Royal 
Highness, and of the British court. 
On the Ist of January, 1781, his 
Royal Highness was declared of 
age, and appeared at court in his 
new character. His Royal High- 
ness, however, was not qualified to 
sit in the House of Lords till he 
had attained his twenty-first year. 
During the illness of his Ma- 
jesty, In 1788-9, it was moved in 
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the House of Commons that a re- 
gency should be formed during the 
royal incapacity, and a letter was 
written by Mr. Pitt to the Prince 
of Wales, informing his Royal 
Highness of the plan meant to be 
pursued, in which the power of the 
Prince was not to extend to the 
granting any office, reverston or 
pension, for any other term than 
during the King’s pleasure, nor to 
the conferring any peerage. The 
answer of his Royal Highness was 
temperate, but dignified : : “it was 
with deep regret that he perceived 
in the propositions of administra- 
tion, a project for introducing weak- 
ness, disorder, and insecurity, into 
every branch of political business 
—for separating the court from the 
state, and depriving government of 
its natural and accustomed support ; 
a scheme for disconnecting autho- 
rity to command service, from the 
power of animating it by reward, 
and for allotting to him all the in- 
vidious duties of the kingly sta- 
tion, without the means of softening 
them to the public by any one act 
of grace, favour, or benignity.’ 

However, the Prince declared that 
the conviction of the evils which 
might otherwise arise, outweighed 
in his mind every other considera- 
tion, and would determine him to 
undertake the painful trust imposed 
upon him by that melancholy ne- 
cessity, which, of all the King’s 
subjects, he deplored the most. 

The Bill was passed, but was 
rendered useless by his Majesty’s 
recovery being announced on the 
28th February, 1789. 

On the 8th of April, 1794, his 
Royal Highness was married to her 
Serene Highness Caroline Amelia 
Augusta, the second daughter of 
the Duke of Brunswick, by Au- 
gusta, the eldest sister of his Bri- 
tannic Majesty. The ceremony 
was performed by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. On the 7th of Ja- 























nuary, 1796, her Royal Highness 
gave birth to a daughter, the late 
amiable and lamented Princess 
Charlotte, who was the only off 
spring of this union, in consequence 
of the unfortunate separation of 
their Royal Highnesses, which af- 
terwards took place. 

Toward the close of 1810, when 
his Majesty’s illness incapacitated 
him from fulfilling the royal func- 
tions, it was proposed in the House 
of Commons, by Mr. Perceval, 
that the office of Regent should be 
confided to the Prince of Wales; 
but that it should be bestowed by 
means of a bill instead of an ad- 
dress, and limited to a short time, 
in expectation of the King’s reco- 
very. His Royal Highuess was 
to be under restrictions during the 
interim, though several members 
argued on the propriety of his 
being appointed unlimited Regent. 
The ministers had a majority, and 
his Royal Highness, with the 
whole of his brothers, united in 
signing a solemn protest against 
their proceedings. The Regency 
Bill became afterwards the subject 
of much debate, and the plan for- 
merly adopted by Mr. Pitt was 
passed, with some few alterations, 

On the 6th of February, Stl, 
his Royal Highness took the oaths 
as Regent of the United King- 
dom, 

In this sketch we have deemed 
it right to abstain from touching 
on the mass of matter which, «un- 
der various denominations of Se- 
cret Memoirs, &c. has at different 
times appeared. The unfortunate 
and much lamented differences be- 
tween his Royal Highness and his 
Princess excited an universal sen- 

sation of disappointment and re- 
gret, It must at the same time be 
acknowledged that the restrictions 
under which the Royal Family, 
and more particularly the Heir 
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Apparent, (who cannot go abroad 
with the same facility as his younger 
brothers), are confined by state po- 
licy, in forming matrimonial con- 
nexions, are so liltle congenial with 
true British feeling, that more of 
regret than surprise must be felt 
when the union of a Prince and 
Princess, who seldom see each 
other until after the nuptial knot is 
tied, may prove not a happy one. 

Since his Royal Highness’s ap- 
pointinent to the ye gt he has 
followed the steps f his Royal 
father, continuing ince same admi- 
nistration, and adopting the same 
measures, as far as the changes of 
this transitory state permit. This 
determi: oes if his Royal High- 
ness is said to have originated i ina 
strong feelins of respect for his 
Royal parents; and we are not 
certain that a contrary course 
would have secured him a much 
greater share of popularity. 

THe WIFE ano THe WIDOW, 
A NOVEL. 

IN A SERIES OF LETTERS 
(Continued from page 104.) 
LETTER VIII. 

The Narrative continued. 

WE measured our way back to 
the cottage in silence. Lady Mor- 
timer, on our entering the usual 
sitting-room, threw herself into a 
chair, and burst into tears; to my 
auxious inquiries as to the cause 
of her agitation, she replied, after 
a little lesitation, Julia, | am mi- 
serable. Oh, my dearest mother, 
1 replied, i have long seen that 
you were not happy, but do not 
give way ‘o useless, and I hope 
unnecessary fears, C harles will soon 
be better. “I hope he will, she an- 
swered, ‘but that is not all: I am 
unhappy on your account. Oh, 
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said I, if there is any thing on 
earth that I can do to remove your 
uneasiness, name it, and be assured 
of my willing acquiescence. Julia, 

said she, looking earnestly at me, 

I know your heart, and I feel it 
will be exacting a great sacrifice. 
Name it, said I. You must think 
no more of Murden, she replied. 
Oh, my dear friend, it was not till 
then that I knew how very difficult 
it would be to obey the injanction ; 
I trembled violently ; and, resting 
one arm on the back of Lady Mor- 
timer’s chair, while my other hand 
was locked in hers, I almost inau- 
dibly requested she would explain 
herself. Be seated, she answered. 

I willingly comp lied ; ; and, drawing 
my chair to the opposite side of 
the t table, and resting my heed on 
my arm, waited almost breathless 
for the explanation that was to 
follow. Julia, said my mother, 

trials are the lot of life; enough 
of woe has every heart, and mine 
has been se verely tried ; the time 

for reserve is over; you, my dear 
girl, are the destined wife of Mr. 

Herbert. An involuntary excla- 
mation of Never, oh! never, escap- 
ed me, It is inevitable, said my 
mother, unless you would see your 
father end his days in a prison. 
{ gasped for breath, and Lady 
Mortimer proceeded. Years have 
elapsed since Sir Edward estranged 
himself from my-society, and plung- 
ed, unfortunately for himself and 
family, in pursuits inimical to his 
own peace, and destructive of ours. 
The turf and the hazard table have 
swallowed up our all; my settle- 
ment has long been given up; the 
hereditary estate cannot be ‘sold, 
but it is so deeply mortgaged, that 
your brother will have little more 
than an ancient title; and, but for 
the generosity of Mr. Herbert, the 
new house: could not.have been 
completed (at least by Sir Edward), 





Long and painful was the conver- 
sation, in which my dear mother 
informed me that every thing re- 
lating to my future marriage was 
decided on, and that I had nothing 
left to do, but to receive Mr. Her- 
bert as my destined husband. 1 
blame myself, she added, for not 
guarding against your predilection 
iu favour of a young iman, who has 
every thing but fortune to recom- 
mend him; L might have foreseen 
the attachment that would take 
place between two beings who 
seemed, [ must say, formed to 
make each other happy. I have 
noticed with sorrow, ever since Mr. 
Herbert’s introduction to us, the 
uneasiness it has occasioned our 
young friend; yet, from tle know- 
ledge I have of his heart, I feet 
inclined to hope that he will retin- 
quish, without repining, all preten- 
sions to yours. I did not reply— 
I could not-—but I wept in agony ; 
and, when the dinner hour arrived, 
I followed my mother to the table 
more dead than alive. We neither 
of us eat much; and when the 
cloth was removed, the conversa- 
tion was again renewed. Your 
mutual regard, said my mother, 
has not escaped the penetration of 
Mr. Herbert, who, however, treats 
it as a mere childish attachment : 
and through his interference, I 
presume, Sir Edward has desired 
me to prohibit as much as possible 
Murden’s visits here. Sir Edward, 
said I, might have recollected that 
we have loug trespassed on Mur- 
den’s home. Not exactly so, was 
the reply; Mr. Herbert will settle 
with him all arrears. Besides, the 
living he intends for him, will be 
more than an equivalent for our 
residence here. But that, | have 
understood, is to depend on some- 
thing that Murden is to perform. 
Lady Mortimer paused ; but, after 
a few minutes, replied, the present 




















incumbent did not possess the be- 
nefice till considerably advanced 
in years; he is a man whose life 
has been spent in struggling with 
affliction. It is useless to enter 
into details ; he has a large family 
to assist, and the welfare of one 
favoured grandchild now occupies 
his sole attention; she is said to 
be a young woman of most exem- 
plary character, and pleasing man- 
ners; and Mr. Herbert has pro- 
posed, that, if Mr. Murden accepts 
the living, he shall take her as au 
heir-loom to it. Oh, said I, Mr. 
Herbert is indeed a man of traffic, 
he knows how to barter for every 
thing; [ have heard him defend 
the slave trade, but Murden will 
never accept a favour upon such 
terms ; I know he will not. Lhope, 
for his own sake, he will, was the 
reply ; for his small fortune will 
not support him in these times 
above the rank of mediocrity : and 
remember, he was born a gentle- 
man. And such he will still be, I 
replied, should fortune be ever so 
adverse. In the course of this long 
and painful day I found that nothing 
but my consent to the proposed 
marriage could extricate Sir Ed- 
ward from his embarrassments, 91 
my dear mother from her perplexi- 
ties; and, after many heartfelt 
struggles, [I consented that she 
should inform Sir Edward my hand 
was at his disposal. Here, then, 
vanished at once into air, every 
vision that hope had pourtrayed, 
and imagination had cherished. It 
was not till left alone in my chamber 
for the night, that the full force of 
Murden’s power over my heart was 
known, even to myself; and, in 
that hour of bitterness, { could not 
help execrating the conduct of a 
parent, whose “follies were to be 
expiated by the sacrifice of his 
child’s repose, Reflection, how- 
ever, soothed me into comparative 
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composure; and [I looked, with a 
feeling of apathy, towards the fu- 
ture. My mother’s arguments, for 
she had used many, were not lost 
upon me; and I determined to 
meet my future destiny, at least 
with resignation. In the morning 
we met with more composure. At 
breakfast Lady Mortimer observed, 
that it would be better to avoid 
seeing Murden on his return to 
the cottage, and proposed, that I 
should pay a visit toa friend a few 
miles distant, with whom [ had 
long promised to pass a month. 
Nothing at that time, [ think, could 
have been a greater relief to my 
feelings; T embraced the proposal 
with alacrity ; and, in the evening, 
found myself pressed to the bosom 
of an old and valued friend. In 
her society, I regained my tran- 
quillity ; for she had long known 
the situation of Sir Edward’s af- 
fairs, and the many great sacrifices 
my excellent mother had made for 
him. By her I was encouraged 
to perform the irksome task of pre- 
paring myself for the change that 
was so soon to take place; and, 
finding that [ must become a vic- 
tim to parental authority, I resolv- 
ed at least to be a patient one. We 
soon heard that Sir Edward had 
refnsed the application for my bro- 
ther’s return to the coltage, but 
had ordered that he should proceed 
by easy stages to Brighton; and 
desired Lady Mortimer to follow 
him thither with me. I entreated 
to stay where I was, which my 
dear mother took upon herself to 
grant, and most grateful was I for 
the permission; for | wished to 
avoid seeing any one with whom I 
could converse of Murden. From 
the lady I was with, I heard*that 
Lady Mortimer had encountered 
many. more mortifications than had 
been disclosed to me. Sir Edward 
had, for a long time, attached him- 
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self to another woman, who was 
then with him at Brighton. Lody- 
ings were consequently taken in the 
vicinity for Lady Mortimer and her 

son. I cannot,if I would, describe 
to you how much this very unkind 
father, this unfeeling husband, sunk 
in my estimation, when I reflected 
on the unmerited sufferings of bis 
inestimable wife. From her we 
heard that my brother’s health was 
improving ; that his friend had ac- 
companied him to Brighton, where 
he continued for a. few days, and 
then returned to Cambridge. Late 
in the autumn, Lady Mortimer re- 
turned to the cottage; my brother 
was restored to health, and was 
gone a few weeks tour with Mr. 
Herbert into Derbyshire, from 
whence he was to depart for Cam- 
bridge, accompanied by that gen- 
tleman, who was to take the cot- 

tage in his way back, and conduct 
Lady Mortimer and myself to Lon- 
don. All was completed as it had 
been arranged ; and, on our arrival 
in London, Sir Edward informed 
me, that the following week would 
make me the mistress of that spa- 
cious mansion. I did not answer. 
Lady Mortimer took my passive 
hand, and gave it to Mr. Herbert; 
he kissed my cheek, saying, do you 
give it with all your heart, Miss 
Mortimer? The entrance of a vi- 
sitor fortunately prevented a reply ; 
for indeed I could not have said [ 
did: and within a few weeks, at- 
tended to the altar by both my 
parents, I became the wife of Mr. 
Herbert. It had been before agreed 
on that no notice should be taken 
of my marriage till after its com- 
pletion; and my brother and his 
friend received the first account of 
it from the public papers. Charles 
wrote a congratulatory letter, in 
which | observed he did not men- 
tion his friend’s name. I laid the 
letter on the table, and Mr, Her- 


bert read it. What! not one com- 
pliment from your old playfellow ? 
said he; perhaps he is angry that 
he was not invited to the wedding, 
or perhaps he would rather have 
seen you a beggar, than the wife of 
a man of fortune likeme. He has 
too much generosity to wish me 
auy harm, said I. You and J, 
Mrs. Herbert, said he, may enter- 
tain very different opinions; for 
my part, I think him insuflerably 
arrogant. Oh, Lady Mortimer has 
made him so, replied Sir Edward ; 
she has putied them all up with 
pride and conceit, and expects 
every one to think them idols, be- 
cause she has made them so. [| 
should at least have expected 
few lines on the occasion, replied 
Mr. Herbert; if not addressed to 
Mrs. Herbert, they might to her 
mother, We have not written to 
Cambridge since your marriage, 
she answered, therefore Mr. Mur- 
den may wait till he hears from 
us before he writes; fearing, very 
likely, that his congratulations 
would appear premature. He was 
not always troubled with so much 
diffidence, was the answer. Many 
were the occasions taken by Mr. 
Herbert to display the value of 
wealth, and to impress on my mind 
the obligations he had conferred on 
me, and my family, by his mar- 
riage with ine. Oh, how frequently 
havel sighed for Murden’s cottage, 
and the mere necessaries of life ! 
and how very little in my mind 
was this man of wealth! yet, my 
dear mother seemed happy; and 
Sir Edward’s affairs were, by Mr. 
Herbert’s kindness, placed in a 
very favourable situation. I en- 
deavoured to conquer every repin- 
ing thought, and fancy myself a 
very favoured young woman ; but 
some unfortunate thing or other 
always interfered to conviuce me 
I was every thing but happy. 

(To be continued.) 


























New Dialogues of the Dead, 
BETWEEN EMINENT WOMEN. 
By Mrs A. KENDALL. 
(Continued from page 100.) 


Let proud ambition learn this lesson 


hence, 
Howe’er distinguished, dignified for 
sense, 


Whate’er the honor’d incense of renown, 

The cap, the hood, the mitre, or the 
crown— 

Death levels al!, nor parts nor powers 
can save, 

Milton himself lies mouldering in the 
grave, 

Who sung and prov’d, with inspiration 
strong, 

The soul immortal, in immortal song. 

Moore. 


A being of the nature of man, endowed 
with the same faculties, but with a longer 
measure of existence, would cast down a 
smile of pity and contempt on the crimes 
and follies of human ambition, so eager, 
in a narrow span, to grasp at a precarious 
and short lived enjoyment. It is thus 
that the experience of history exalts and 
enlarges the horizon of our intellectual 
view. 

GIBBon. 


DIALOGUE X, 
Christina, Queen of Sweden, 


AND 


Anna Comnena, Daughter of 


Alexus, Emperor of the East. 

Christina. What a very different 
estimation, Anna, you and I formed 
of sublunary greatness; I was dis- 
gusted with the weight of its ap- 
pendages, and cheerfully resigned 
them all for the more animating 
and ennobling pleasures of science 
and literature, while you, who had 
drank deep from the fountain head 
of knowledge, and entered, it is 
said, with taste and discrimination 
into the beauties of both Greek and 
Roman authors, from whom you 
must have learned that the dangers 
and cares attendant on royalty are 
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infinitely superior to any advan- 
tages that can be derived from its 
possession ; yet, to gain the sove- 
reignty of the Eastern Ewpire, 
you made no seruple of entering 
into a conspiracy, that, had it suec- 
ceeded; would have robbed your 
brother of his birth-right, and the 
empire of one of the best princes 
that ever swayed the Comnenian 
sceptre. 

Anna Comnena. Perhaps the 
motives (if strictly analyzed) that 
led you to resign a sceptre, and 
me to desire one, are more alike 
than you may suppose them to be ; 
you relinquished yours through the 
vanity of appearing superior to the 
fascination of power, (supposed by 
many an innate principle in the 
hearts of women), and received in 
return the incense of praise from 
wits and poets, too often venial, 
and frequently adulatory. Perhaps 
you hoped some astronomer of the 
day would discover a new constel- 
lation in the heavens, to which he 
might affix your name, and thus 
place its durability on the founda- 
tion of the world, (for only with 
its dissolution will the heavenly 
bodies cease to be an object of ad- 
miration to man). My vanity, for 
I had my share, was not so mercu- 
rial as yours; I only aspired to 
reign over the Byzantine empire, 
and to emulate the virtuous and 
magnanimous Alexus. I had ae- 
quired the science of government 
in the palace of Constantinople, 
from those ministers who were most 
in the favour and confidence of the 
Emperor: through their entreaties 
and persuasions I was induced to 
lend my name to a conspiracy form- 
ed against the succession of my 
brother, who, they assured me, had 
not sufficient energy of mind to 

support the dignity of the empire, 
in the then distracted state of Eu- 
rope and Asia, 
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Christina. Talk of my vanity, 
indeed! why, I was never so vain 
as yourself ; any one but you might 
have seen that these men aspired 
to govern for themselves in your 
name, and to make you a mere au- 
tomaton, to be worked at their plea- 
sure, and for their advantage. Had 
your reign been brilliant, they 
would have arrogated to themselves 
all the merit of your measures : 
had it been disastrous, on you 
would have fallen all the odium of 
its misfortunes: besides, youshould 
have recollected, that those who 
would conspire against one sove- 
reign, would, if it suited their pur- 
poses, make no hesitation of de- 
posing another. And had you per- 
formed all you purposed, you never 
could have compensated to your 
suffering country for the miseries 
you must have inflicted on it. 
What so awful and sanguinary as 
domestic warfare? and before you 
could have been placed on the 
throne, the avenues to your palace 
would have floated with the inno- 
cent blood of your people. If va- 
nity were the source of both our ac- 
tions, assuredly posterity will con- 
sider mine of a less dangerous ten- 
dency than yours. 

Anna Comnena. Whatever might 
have been the result of my eleva- 
tion cannot now be decided on— 
since a plan most ably constructed, 
and cemented by the mutual inte- 
rest of all the parties concerned in 
it, was frustrated by the pusillani- 
mity of my husband, ou whose 
weak heart nature had uot scattered 
one particle of ambition. 

Christina. I wonder you had 
not guarded against his opposition, 
by privately disposing of him. 

Anna Comnena. No, I despised, 
with my whole soul, the base prac- 
tice of assassination ; but I have 
heard that you once resorted to it, 
to avenge a sarcasm thrown on your 
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reputation. The actions of the 
great are freely: canvassed; and 
this crime will for ever follow, and 
for ever sully, the fame of Chris- 
tina. 

Christina. It was under the in- 
fluence of wounded feelings that I 
commanded the death of an ungrate- 
ful subject. 

Anna Comnena. But when you 
freely abdicated your throne, left 
your country, and abandoned its 
religion, you forfeited all right to 
the allegiance of your people; it 
was a compact made for mutual se- 
curity, aud you were the first te 
violate the engagement. 

Christina. Well, the sovereigns 
of more extensive dominions than 
those of Sweden had resigned their 
authorities with dignity and ap- 
plause, aud their greatness of mind 
will be recorded to the latest pe- 
riods of time; so too will mine, and 
with a singular advantage on my 
part, that T had not drank to sati- 
ety from the intoxicating cup of 
power, but wisely relinquished it 
before my heart was vitiated by its 
baneful influence. When [ abdi- 
cated my throne, Sweden stood 
high in the estimation of surround- 
ing nations, and never had its re- 
putation been higher than when I 
resigned my authority over it; I 
had experienced all that human 
grandeur could bestow, and I did 
not find it so congenial to my heart 
as the love of philosophical ease 
and literary retirement. 

Anna Comnena. And did this so 
much wished for retirement afford 
you all the satisfaction you expect- 
ed from it? I suspect not : an vb- 
ject sought after, is, to most minds, 
more valuable than one in posses - 
sion; and when receiving the in- 
cense of praise from the weak ot 
venial, did it never occar that you 
might, at much less expence, and 
certainly wilh more sincerity, have 

















































obtained the praise, and deserved 
the gratitude, of the brave people 
whom you had deserted. You 
might, by proper rewards, lave 
fostered the arts in Sweden, instead 
of running away in search of them. 
All climates are genial to them, 
when liberally protected, and with- 
out support they languish, even in 
the most favoured countries. 

Christina, I must confess that, 
since my descent hither, I have 
sometimes thought my former opi- 
nions a little erroneous, and no one 
has’ so forcibly exposed their fal- 
lacy as my rough, but honest old 
minister, Oxenstern. If I could 
return to earth again, it is probable 
that I might prefer the solid ad- 
vantages resulting from governing 
areal kingdom, to the futile ex- 
pectations of reigning over an ima- 
ginary one. But farewell for the 
present; we can renew the subject 
another opportunity. 

Anna Comnena. Enough has 
been said; and I conclude where I 
begun, with a declaration that va- 
nity was the spring of all our ac- 
tions: we have both been iu a de- 
gree gratified ; you have been ce- 
lebrated by the wits of France and 
Italy, and I procured for myself a 
small niche in the Temple of Fame, 
through composing the life of the 
Emperor, my father. This I did 
in my inaccessible solitude, and 
after an interval of thirty years, 
when time and reflection had sub- 
dued the violent emotions of my 
heart, and when most of those who 
had been the principal actors in the 
drama I narrated had ceased to 
exist; when forgotten by, and for- 
getful of, the world, I had nothing 
left to hope from favour, or fear 
from disappointment. I performed 
with fidelity the grateful task, and 
commemorated faithfully the life 
and reign of the best and bravest 
prince of the Comnenian dynasty. 

(To be continued ) 
Vol. III,—October, 1819. 
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To the Editor of the New British Lady’s Mazazine. 


Ir the advice of a woman, ex- 
perienced in the misery occasioned 
by an imprudent marriage,be worthy 
notice, | may justly claim the at- 
tention of the younger partof your 
readers, and of those parents who 
have the happiness of their daugh- 
ters at heart, to the following short 
sketch of my history. 

As years ‘of grief and vexation 
have long dismissed from my breast 
every thought ¢ arising out of self- 
admiration, or conceit, 1 may be 
permitted to draw my own portrait, 
without incurring the imputation 
of vanity or exaggeration. Atthe 
age of 20, I was considered the 
belle of the society I frequented. 
I was handsome, of a lively dispo- 
sition, a proficient in music and 
drawing, sang enchantingly, danced 
elegantly , and was an heiress, more- 
over, toa large fortune. With such 
attractions, I was not likely to be 
despised—to be a leader of apes. 
I had many proposals of marriage, 
but none of my suitors had the good, 
or ill, fortune to make any impres- 
sion on my heart.- One of them 
was strongly attached to mé@; and, 
from the encouragement which he 
received from my friends, I soon 
found that they had actually des- 
tined him for my husband, In 
spite, however, of their persuasions, 
I dismissed him, amougst the rest, 
with the assurance that I could 
never fee! any affection for him. 
I hoped that I was now entirely 
released from his importunities ; 
but my friends, careful for my hap- 
piness, were fully resolved on this 
match, and I had soon afterwards 
to sustain another attack. My 
resolution was unable to withstand 
the torrent of entreaty with which 
I was this time assailed, and I was 
at length induced to yield to their 
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wishes, Fully occupied with my 
amusements, and the various studies 
I pursued, my heart had been 
scarcely at any time accessible to 
the approaches of love; or, at least, 
I had not as yet seen any object 
capable of inspiring me with the 
soit passion. Without the means 
of comparison, I therefore was not 
fully sensible of the degree of re- 
gard which I actually felt for my 
intended husband; and, as he was 
an agreeable companion, I was apt 
to deceive myself with an idea that 
I was really attached to him, and 
to mistake the wishes of my friends 
for my own inclination. Our hands 
were joined; some time was devoted 
to travelling and amusement; and, 
while reflection was drowned in the 
gaiety with which I was surround- 
ed, | thought myself happy. But 
when the crowd of congratulatory 
visitants, which fashion impels, 
however unwelcome, to the bride- 
groom’s threshold, disappeared, my 
spirits became suddenly depressed, 
and the regret I seemed to feel for 
the loss of my companions, added 
to an indifference for the society of 
my husband, soon urged the me- 
Jancholy truth, with its full force, 
upon my mind—I never loved him. 
The very thought was sufficient to 
render me hopeless of future hap- 
piness, and to fix upou my breast 
the stamp of despair. Under such 
an impression, I became indifferent 
to the caresses of my husband, and 
returned his still unabated affection 
with the most repulsive coldness. 
The strongest attachment, unre- 
quited, oficn gives birth to the 
very opposite passion. Thus my 
spouse, disgusted atlength with my 
behaviour, gradually alienated his 
affection from me, and, by a natural 
consequence, we cach became, ina 
short time, the object of the other’s 
most confirmed hatred. I shall not 
engross your time i expatiating 
on the mortification and misery 
consequent on the union of two 


persons inspired with such senti- 
ments towards each other, This 
is sufficiently obvious. I have 
already been guilty of words sufti- 
cient to answer the end of my pre- 
sent communication, which is, to 
set forth, by my own example, the 
danger of falling into the path 
which leads to such an unhappy 
conclusion, by too unguardedly 
yielding to the influence of others, 
in a matter in which the heart, 
alone interested, ought to be the 
sole judge. I am far, however, 
from considering the advice of 
parents and friends entirely incon- 
sistent with the free and unbiassed 
exercise of the inclination; but 
such influence ought ever to be 
guided by the true principle of 
the divine institution in question, 
namely, the happiness of the hu- 
man race. Were this principle 
more particularly attended to, we 
should not see, as we now do, in 
every class of society, this sacred 
and solemn contract engaged in as 
though it were altogether a matter 
of convenience, or interest, with 
which the heart had no eoncern ; 
and, frequently, to serve the ends 
of third persons. Where the in- 
terests of a nation are concerned, 
how far moral obligations ought to 
give way to political, i shall not 
pretend to determine; but to those 
who, in a general point of view, 
consider matrimony in this de- 
graded sense, and yet profess to 
be intluenced by a regard for the 
happiness of their children, I would 
repeat a truism, which, however 
common place, seems to be the 
subject of too little regard :—That 
it is utterly out of their power, by 
the most prudent measures in match 
making, to compensate for the want 
of happiness in the connubial state, 
which can never arise but out of 
nutual regard and affection. 
I am, with all due respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
INFORTUNATA. 











ON FEMALE EMPLOYMENT. 


To the Editor of the New British Lady’s Magazine, 

THOUGH circumstances have 
delayed the performance of my 
promise, [I never forgot having 
engaged to offer your fair readers 
some thoughts upon feminine em- 
ployment ; but the fire that bereft 
me of so much property on the 
third day of this year, destroyed 
memorandums on which I depend- 
ed for help in that undertaking, 
and whenever I made the attempt 
without those assistances, so many 
painful emotions were recalled, as 
to unfit me for arranging my ideas, 
These acute feelings are at length 
so far overcome, that I am pledged 
to myself to begin, and to perse- 
vere in sending you, from time to 
time, such maxims as memory re- 
stores to me. 

The experience of many years 
has convinced me, that, from early 
age, habits of improving time are 
not only essential to high and ele- 
gant accomplishments, but also to 
solidity of character, amiable qua- 
lities, and self-enjoyments. We 
shall seldom, if ever, hear of im- 
prudent, silly, romantic attach- 
ments, formed by young women, 
who, from childhood, were accus- 
tomed to beneficial occupation. A 
matron, inured to filling up every 
hour to the best account, finds it as 
a second nature to bestow steady 
attention upon her domestic duties ; 
and, in a state of celibacy, a lady, 
possessing within herself the re- 
sources afforded by a taste for music, 
drawing, needlework, and reading ; 
who employs her pen in friendly 
correspondence, or in contributing 
to edify and amuse the public; who 
qualifies herself to embellish her 
residence, by knowing how to 
plan new adornments ; who takes 
a benevolent interest in the state 
ef the poor, aud renders leisure 
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and wealth subservient to their 
instruction, and to the relief of 
their physical wants—or with a 
more limited income, makes her 
needle the instrument of services 
to helpless infancy, ané infirm old 
aye—a lady, endowed with such 
qualifications, to banish ennui, will 
not be apt to intrude upon her 
neighbours with unseasonable vi- 
sits, nor to deserve contempt and 
dislike for censorious or frivolous 
tattling. A small garden in the 
country, and the care of a few 
exotic plants in town, will furnish to 
a spinster of circumscribed fortune 
a delightful variation of employ- 
ment; and give her opportunities 
of obliging her acquaintances with 
slips from her floral or sylvan beau- 
ties. But of all the pleasures a 
sensitive, generous, mind can re- 
ceive, the consciousness of doing 
good is the most exquisite, pure, 
and interminable. I know a lady, 
who, very delicate in health, and 
a sufferer under severe afllictians, 
supports an admirable equanimity 
of spirits by a system of incessant 
endeavours to be useful. Each 
day has its stated gratifications 
derived from the library, the pen, 
the pencil, the piano-forte, and 
“ threaded steel ;” but, pliant wher- 
ever her principles are not impli- 
cated, she cheerfully breaks in 
upon her own pursuils, if she can 
add to the social pleasures of her 
vicinity. Though single, she seems 
to feel all the affection and interest 
of a parent for the children of ber 
sister, and never gives up the su- 
perintendence of their education 
for any other object. She likewise 
has several little creatures who 
come to her for lessons; and, un- 
less she condescended to act as 
their teacher, they never would 
probably learn to read the Holy 
Scriptures, or to fill up the inter- 
missions of labour by the acquisi- 
tion of practical knowledge. I 
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need not say how sincerely this 
lady is beloved by her relations 
and friends—how valued and re- 
spected in general society. Her 
nieces are incessantly augmenting 
their perceptions of the many claims 
she has upon their filial fondness 
and reverence; and, the older and 
wiser they grow, the aunt, whose 
assiduities unfolded their faculties, 
will be more endeared. They were 
infants when she took them under 
her direction, and she enforeed di- 
ligence in their studies without 
ever having recourse to imperious, 
harsh authority. She aimed at 
giving a relish for employment, by 
convincing them, the present sacri- 
fice of volatile gaiety, or indolence, 
would be overpaid by future advan- 
tages. She eveu led them to make 
many of their amusements condu- 
cive to improvement. In rainy 
weather she engaged them to ac- 
quire facility in using the pen, by 
writing a letter to her; or she 
tempted them to draw by a pretty 
pattern ; or to practice music by a 
new air to which they were partial ; 
or she formed their carriage, and 
exercised their limbs by dancing, 
or went with them to oversee some 
household operation, whilst she 
inspired the wish to understand 
ceconomical management in all its 
diversified minathke. She began 
them to calculate almost when they 
made a first essay in writing, and 
they are not only expert arithme- 
ticians, but they have been accus- 
tomed to reckon the costs of every 
indulgence for themselves and 
others ; which check upon profu- 
sion or carelessness, may aid them 
to suit each expenditure to their 
income, and in time to retrench 
injudicious superfluities. Their 
aunt has been solicitous to com- 
bine the uttle and dulce in the 
pastimes of her pupils; but she 
often relaxes their leading strings, 
to let them gradually acquire fore- 


thought and discrimination as their 
own guides. She induces them to 
anticipate the effects, and to look 
back upon the actions, that have 
produced remarkable consequences; 
and with all this rattoctnation they 
are gay, playful, and ingenuous, 
according to their years. They 
have never in self-defence found it 
necessary to conceal a thought or 
deed, and have not an idea tainted 
with dissimulation or deceit. Those 
odious propeusities- would be un- 
known, if, like the young person 
in question, the friend was never 
lost in the instructor of youth. 
This letter is perhaps already too 
long. I shall for the present con- 
clude, and commence my next by 
urging the propriety of adapting 
some employment and_ recreation 
to the peculiar circumstances of 
individuals. We are too apt to 
betray the aspirings of foolish pride 
in occupying or entertaining our- 
selves in a manner rather above 
our station, and where we can emu- 
late the refinement of our superiors, 
without incurring expences that 
will encumber us in essentials, no 
great harm can ensue; but we 
should also acquaint ourselves with 
the useful arts a little beneath us, 
that we may direct an ignorant 
servant; or at least be capable of 
judging whether our exactions are 
reasonable, and our rebukes, or 
approbation, regulated by a just 
standard of right and wrong. 
B. G. 
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LETTERS or CAMBRIANNA. 
LETTER VI. 


To Miss M* * * ** 
On her intended Marriage. 


Jan. 14th, 1819. 
My DEAR ELiza, 
While you are exercising the 
bodies of your children in the open 

















































air, you may, at the same time, 
exercise their minds, and give 
them a taste for the beauties of 
nature; encourage them to call 
the different species of wild flowers 
that decorate the fields, explain 
their names, andythe similarity 
each bears to those cultivated in 
gardens ; give them, in the plainest 
language, a general outline of the 
natural history of any beast, bird, 
or insect, they may chance to meet 
during their walk ; excite in their 
tender minds compassion for ani- 
mals, and an aversion for treating 
with cruelty any thing that has 
life! and check with care, any fear 
or disgust they may entertain for 
caterpillars, worms, &c. &e. From 
want of due attention being paid 
to this, I have seen a young miss 
give a sudden start from her chair 
at the approach of a wasp, and 
upset a tea-table decorated with 
beautiful china, and thus prove 
the destruction of the whole, to 
the no small annoyance of the 
owner and her guests: in short, 
any thing that can. make them 
particuiar as women, should care- 
fully be checked when they are 
children. I consider dolls as a 
very useful toy for the amusement 
of girls; it excites them to the 
acquirement of their needle, and, 
by making apparel in miniature, 
they will be enabled to accomplish 
their own clothes with greater 
facility. Avoid shewing any par- 
tiality for one child more than 
another: a mother should make 
no difference in her affection to- 
wards her offspring; all her chil- 
dren should be equally dear to her. 
[ have frequently observed that 
the child a parent favours most, 
and shews most partiality for, makes 
the worst returns for the prefer- 
ence shewn it. Some mothers 
take most notice of that child to 
whom nature has been most lavish 
ef personal charms: the impro- 
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priety of such conduct must appear 
obvious to those who feel as a 
mother ought to feel; those who 
are devoid of maternal affection, 
will not suffer much remorse at 
being told that their conduct is 
base and unnatural. A girl should 
not be taught to think more of her 
dress than is consistent with clean- 
liness and neatness; if a propen- 
sity for more than this is encous 
raged, vanity gains possession of 
her mind, and the glass will be 
more frequently consulted than her 
book, and the beauties of the face 
considered of greater importance 
than those of the mind. The folly 
of praising the good looks of a 
girl, in her presence, cannot be 
too severely censured: the charms 
of either face or person lose half 
their loveliness, when the possessor 
of them appears conscious of their 
presence, and vain of their supe- 
riority over others; therefore, the 
less such advantages are extolled, 
the more modest and engaging 
will be the manners and deport- 
ment of the girl. According to 
the present mode of educating 
females, it is thought absolutely 
necessary they should be adepts 
in Janguages ; there certainly can 
be no reasonable objection to a 
girl’s learning a variety of lan- 
guages, provided she evinces a 
turn that way, but she should first 
be made conversant with her native 
tongue, and taught to speak and 
write it crammatically, before she is 
burthened with the study of others. 
You will find many young ladies 
let loose from our modern semina- 
ries, who can gabble a little Italian 
and French, but cannot write a 
complimentary note in the style ofa 
gentlewoman: this is a very great 
error i the present mode of educa- 
tion ; indeed, for my own part, I 
think the women of the present 
day are as much too highly edu- 
cated, as they were formerly neg- 
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Fected, Now, there is no distine- 
tion made between girls of rank 
and fortune, and those destined to 
move ina middling sphere of life ; 
all are instructed alike. Nay, 
even genius itself is not consulted ; 

for, whether they have an ear for 
music or not, they must learn, in 
erder to be on a par with their 
Juvenile contemporaries ; can any 
thing be more absurd than this ? 
A girl, genteelly born, should be 
suitably educated ; but she should 
not be so highly "educated, as to 
make her above attending to the 

concerns of a family, Would pa- 
rents, in confined circumstances, 
be content to devote their time te 
the cultivation of the hearts, re- 
gulation of the tempers, and the 
improvement of the manners of 
their daughters, aud accustom them 
to peruse with attention the works 
of some of our best authors in 
every branch of science, instead 
of being desivous aml eager to 
toad them with actomplishments, 
they would make better mothers, 
2ud more domestic wives, and 
would know how to partake of 
their husband’s income without 
squandering it in a needless dis- 
play of dress, or a gaudy esta- 
blishment; and they would, at the 
same time, be fuily competent to 
afford society to a well-educated 
and enlightened man. Men in 
general, though they wish us to 
be able to enjoy their conversation, 
and be capable of joining in it, 
have a great aversion to what they 
term a learned lady, and are nel- 
ther anxious that we should be, or 
ase pleased when we are, superior 
to themselves in mental acquire- 
ments. 

The scene 
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Where woman acts is home; be home 
the school 
kn which she learns her part.” 
Sensible parents will always 
educate their daughters according 
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to their circumstances, and the por- 
tion they are likely to have it in 
their power to bestow on them, 
when they leave their protection, 
and are called to fulfil the duties 
of a wife and mother. Attractive 
and amusing as are the different 
female accomplishments, a girl may 
be very well educated without either 
musie or drawing; the want of 
them will not render her heart less 
cultivated, or her mind less accom- 
plished. The education then of 
a female, in my opinion, should be 
curtailed or extended according to 
her situation in life, her genius, 
and her taste. ‘ That system 
of education whose object is ra- 
ther to obtain the meed of public 
applause, than to insure the feli- 
city of domestic retirement, and 
which teaches the arts of obtaining 
a husband, rather than the duties 
of making one happy,” must be 
eonducted on false and fallacious 
principles. If a woman connects 
herself with a man of moderate 
fortune, she must attend to her 
household affairs, if she wishes or 
expects to sit at ease in her cir- 
cumstanees ; and if a man honour- 
ably informs a woman of the real 
extent of his income, it is truly 
ungenerous in her to form an al- 
liance with him, without she is 
fully convinced she can suit her 
ideas to his means, and be content 
with the fortune he is desirous of 
sharing with her. If a litile of 
the pride of the Roman females 
was instilled into those of modern 
date, we should not see so many 
careless and unnatural mothers. 
They considered the careful nur- 
ture of their offspring, and exact- 
ness in domestic concerns, the 
highest points of female merit ; 
aud when does a woman shine 
more than in fulfilling the duties 
of a wife and mother, faithfully 
and tenderly ? A husband, who is 
sensible of the treasure be pos: 

















gesses in such a wife, how pure 
aud sincere must be his affection 
for her ? 
“ *Tis not the coarser ties of human laws, 
Unnatural oft, and foreign to the mind, 
That bind their peace, but harmony it- 
self, 
Attuning all their passions into love !” 
Be careful that your children 
are well acquainted with the his- 
tory and geography of their own 
country, and that of others; these 
are branches of education that 
cannot be dispensed with; young 
persons never appear to greater 
disadvantage, than when they are 
unacquainted with the manners and 
customs of the different nations, 
together with the boundaries, situ- 
ation, and capital of each county. 
Geography is a science suited to 
engage the attention of young 
minds, from its great variety, and 
should be more attended to than it 
generally is in female education : 
dissected maps, with easy lessons 
in question and answer, should 
always be employed, to give a clear 
idea to the student of this science 
in its commencement. History 
will acquaint them with past facts 
and events relative to all ages and 
nations ; it will give them a know- 
ledge of mankind, and present to 
them some useful lessons, &c. for 
the regulation of their conduct 
through dife. To give history an 
additional relish, a knowledge of 
chronology is absolutely neces- 
sary; you will find nothing more 
difficult to be inspressed on young 
memories than dates, therefore you 
should avoid perplexing their ideas 
with too great a collection of them 
at one time: you’will find Valpy’s 
poetical chronology of ancient and 
English history, from its simpli- 
city, will be readily learnt, and 
easily remembered. Arithmetic is 


particularly useful to a female; the 
want of a little acquaintance with 
it subjects many to be cheated, 
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and makes a woman feel greatly 
embarrassed when called upon to 
settle the accounts relative to her 
household. [ am of opinion, that 
when a female has reached the 
Rule of Three, she has acquired all 
that it is requisite she should know 
of arithmetic ; toextend her inquiry 
further, will be uselessly squan- 
dering away so much of her precious 
time, which might be employed 
to greater advantage. Chemistry 
is a science which is considered of 
importance in modern education : 
it is, certainly, to the enquiring 
mind, a great source of amusement ; 
it is likewise a very useful pursuit, 
and ‘‘ enables us (says Parkes, in 
his Chemical Catechism,) to dis- 
cover the peculiar properties of 
all natural bodies, either in their 
simple or compound state.”’ It is 
closely connected with agriculture, 
aud with almost all the useful and 
curious inventions of life. You 
will find the above Catechism a 
very valuable work, as it treats of 
the science of chemistry in an easy, 
simple manner, and is consequently 
the better calculated to be impres- 
sed on the memory. The above 
named accomplishments are such 
as may be properly termed useful, 
and no young woman can be said 
to be well educated, who is deficient 
in either; these must be diligently 
acquired. ‘The other accomplish- 
menats, which are termed ornamen- 
tal, and which only serve as a 
polish to the whole, should, in my 
humble opinion, remain for genius 
to decide whether they should be 
attempted or uot. It is necessary 
that you should impress on the 
minds of your girls, that “ a well 
educated woman is always possess- 
ed of a habit of attention, respect, 
and exertion of mind; thata little 
acquaintance with music, trench, 
and drawing, may varnish over 
profound ignorance, but that there 
can be no true polish without soli- 
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dity in the substance, that is, 
real knowledge and sound sense.” 
To commence, then, with lan- 
guages ; if a girl’s genius points 
that way, it should be encouraged 
and cultivated, but not till she is 
perfect mistress of her native 
tongue, and can (as I before ob- 
served) speak and write it gram- 
matically. Mrs. Hannah More is 
of opinion, (as you will learn from 
the character drawn of Lucilla 
Stanley, in her popular novel, en- 
titled, “ Coelebs in search of a 
Wife,”) domestic knowledge may 
be combined with intellectual ac- 
quirements, and that a young lady’s 
being acquainted with the classics, 
is not to make her above superin- 
tending those domestic concerns 
that belong solely to her sex.— 
With all due deference for an opi- 
nion so highly and so justly va- 
lued, in this instance f must beg 
leave to differ from it; being per- 
fectly convinced, that there are 
very few girls possessed of under- 
standing sufficiently strong to en- 
able them to perceive the practi- 
cability, as well as the consistency, 
of the union of intellectual acquire- 
ments with domestic occupations. 
There is scarcely a girl in a thou- 
sand educated after the above man- 
ner, who will not consider domestic 
concerns as trifling, and beneath 
her notice. When you meet with 
one, who, devoid of conceit and 
pedantry, can mingle such accom- 
plishments with the more interest- 
ing occupations incident to a do- 
mestic life, then such acquirements 
are to be desired; but not when they 
divest a girl of diffidence, make her 
view others less polished with con- 
tempt, and consider as trifling, or 
totallydespise,domestic knowledge. 
Since such brilliant attainments 
can only be possessed at a great 
risk, had I a daughter, I should 
not be anxious to make her a clas- 
sical scholar; I would study to 


make her well informed and amia- 
ble, and give her such an education 
as should not subject her to the 
contempt of either sex. Adieu, 
for the present, my dear friend ! 


Yours, truly, . 
CaMBRIANNA. 
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THE MORNING WALK; 
OR, 
THE HUT ON MENDIP. 
A TRUE STORY. 


*« Bis dat, qui cito dat.” 


The gift, when prompt, is doubly kind ; 
When gentle accents cheer the mind : 
When the hand quick relief conveys, 
Nor lessens good, by long delays. 

THE story of the Amateurs ; or, 
the Hut upon the Heath, inserted in 
your Magaziue for this month, has 
brought to my recollection a similar 
incident, which occurred to me in 
the year 1795. 

It was formerly my constant cus- 
tom, for several years, to visit the 
western counties every summer ; 
during which time I resided chiefly 
with a friend, who possessed consi- 
derable landed property in the 
neighbourhood of Mendip *. 

Every morning, when the wea- 
ther permitted, we were accustomed 
to amuse ourselves with a walk, 
between the breakfast and dinner 
hours, on the adjoining hills, part 
of an extensive ridge, nearly thirty 
miles in Jength, principally sheep 
walks. 

My friend’s grounds opened to 
these hills, which are covered with 
a fine sod, very agreeable to the 
feet. There are various paths 

* The Mendip Hills are in the county 
of Somerset, and may be seen from the 
Crescent at Bath. They are about thirty 
miles in length, and three in breadth ; 
crossing the county, they terminate at 
Brehan Down, on the edge of the Bristol 


Channel, near the Steep Holm, and op- 
posite to Cardiff, 
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among them, of which we some- 
times took one, and sometimes an- 
other. One day, having made our 
morning excursion as usual, we 
had reached a spot where divers 
ways met; it was a doubt which 
we should choose, and my friend 
left it to me to decide. I looked 
around, and observing some cot- 
tages on the side of a little hill, at 
a considerable distance, proposed 
the adoption of the path which led to 
them ;—he assented, and we took 
that course. 

On reaching the first cottage, 
we saw a little girl, about two years 
old, who appeared very ill; and 
stopping to speak to her, the fa- 
mily, consisting ’of an infirm man, 
his wife, and two elder girls, made 
their appearance at the door of 
their miserable dwelling, a mere 
hut, built up against the side of the 
hill, which formed the back of the 
house. It had no upper room, nor 
other floor than the natural ground 
for that which the family inhabited, 
which had a division, entirely dark, 
where they slept. ‘The other part 
had an opening, to serve as a win- 
dow in fine weather, with a board 
to shut it in bad. The light was 
admitted at the door. The hut was 
thatched, and had an hole made 
therein, for the purpose of a chim- 
ney. 

For want of timely repair, the 
roof had sunk, and admitted the 
rain, Furniture there could not be 
said to be any. A bedstead they 
had, but broken, and neither bed 
nor bedding. Their clothing, ex- 
cepting the man’s, merely rags, 
stained with calamine dust. 

On entering the hut, we found 
that the man was disabled with the 
sciatica; that there were other 
children besides those we saw, who 
were in service; that the woman 
and her two daughters earned six 
shillings per week by washing ca- 
Vol. III.—October, 1819. 
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lamine, which was their sole sup- 
port, except a few of the smaller 
potatoes, and some skimmed milk, 
bestowed by some neighbours not 
much richer than themselves, Their 
fuel was composed of fern-stalks, 
thistles, and other refuse, with a 
few sticks, occasionally picked up 
in a country almost destitute of 
wood, 

To add to their trouble, the 
youngest child was declining fast, 
apparently in dropsy ; neither had 
they any means of obtaining as- 
sistance or advice for her, 

We heard this account of their 
distress in consequence of our en- 
quiries, for they made no complaint. 
Our eyes witnessed their extreme 
poverty. 

My friend * was touched with 
compassion. Relief, unasked, was 
instantly determined on. The wo- 
man was directed to come to his 
house to receive clothing for her- 
self and daughters ; a servant was 
sent to a town, about three miles 
distant, for the apothecary to visit 
the child, for whom a flannel dress 
was also provided ; a workman was 
ordered to repair the bedstead; a 
mattress and bed-clothes were sent ; 
a labourer from the farm was em- 
ployed to renew the thatched roof 
of the hut, and to enclose a small 
piece of ground in front, which had 
been used as a garden, but was be- 
come waste; this, being broken up, 
was planted with potatoes, and 
some elder trees protected. 

Comfort, loug time a stranger, 
now visited this distressed family. 
The child’s illness was found to 
proceed from worms: under medi- 
cal care, she recovered. 

The woman and her daughters, 
being provided with apparel and 
shoes, were enabled to go through 
their daily work ;—the approach of 

* The late Thomas Power, Esq. of 
Sidcot. 
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winter became less formidable ; and 
the benevolent interference of a 
lady +, who soon after visited the 
village {, and suggested plans to 
the inhabitants for the instruction 
and relief of their poor, corrobo- 
rated the assistance afforded by my 
friend, and tended to prevent the 
return of misery. 

It would be doing injustice to 
these poor cottagers, to omit a cir- 
cumstance expressive of their gra- 
titude. Words they had no power 
to utter: but, during the season, 
they used occasionally to gather 
wild strawberries, and bring them 
to my friend,—being the only ac- 
knowledgment they had ability to 
offer, in return for his kindness. 

PHEMIUS., 

July 8, 1819. 

+ Mrs. Hannah More. 

+ Shiphain, a place remarkable for its 
calamine pits. That mineral, there pre- 
pared, is sent to Bristol, for the use of 
the brass works. 
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THE AMATEURS; 
OR, 
THE HUT ON THE HEATH: 
TALE, 
(Continued from page 105.) 

“ Bur your ladyship,” said Be- 
resford, “ has not given us your 
opinion of these pictures, at least 
by whom yéu suppose they were 
painted.” “ In their present state,” 
she replied, “ few would under- 
take to decide.”’ ‘* I am inclined 
to think the Madona is a Correg- 
gio,’ replied he. ‘ [ have no 
doubt of it,’ rejoined Varnish. 
Will you oblige me with your 
reasons for being so certain that it 
is one?’ sail Lady Gertrude. 
“‘ Oh! itis undoubtedly his style, 
his manner: in short, it must be 
his.’ “ Well, as he is not here 
to deny the composition, we will 
not contest the point with you. 


The Amateurs. 


To-morrow [ shall go to London, 
and, if it be agreeable to you,” 
turning to Mr. Beresford, ‘‘ I will 
take the pictures with me: there I 
can cousult with a connoisseur, 
whose judgment may be safely de- 
pended on—I mean our old friend, 
Lord Algernon Castlehill.’ Mr. 
Beresford bowed his assent, and 
the ladies soon after retired, the 
gentlemen remaining over their 
wine ; Varnish. almost immediately 
made an apology for leaving them, 
aud they followed to the tea-table. 
In the course of conversation Lady 
Gertrude expressed some doubts of 
Varnish’s judgment, which was 
rather warmly defended by her ne- 
phew. The Major, however, agreed 
with her ladyship in opinion that 
he was buta dabbler in painting ; a 
mere picture dealer. ‘* But,’ ob- 
served Beresford, ‘* he has nothing 
to do with the paintings in ques- 
tion.” “ Certamly not,” her la- 
dyship answered, “ if you retain 
them under your protection; but 
as. [ must take them with me to 
London, would it not be proper for 
me to see the owner.” I expect 
him every minute,”? was the an- 
swer. “* But he may be diftident 
of coming,” said Mrs. Beresford ; 
“ suppose John was to go for 
him.” The order was instantly 
given, and John set out, in a little 
light cart, for the hut. He left the 
vehicle in care of a boy that had 
begged a ride with him, and took 
the nearest path to it; when, to 
his great surprise, he found Var- 
nish in close conversation with the 
man an his wife. Lt was nearly 
dark ; but the light from the furze 
fire gleamed so strongly on his 
face, that John instantly recog- 
nized him: the former, in equal 
surprize, nodded slightly, and in- 
stantly disappeared. “ Do you 
know that gentleman ?” said Col- 
lier. “ He is a friend of my 












































































































master’s,” was the answer. ‘ Then 
he does not behave like one,”’ said 
the other, “ for he came here to 
persuade me to return the five 
pounds the gentleman gave me 
this morning, to reclaim the pic- 
tures, and let him have the disposal 
of them; but it was ali to be done 
secretly.”” ‘ Lalwaysthought him 
a mean fellow,’’? said John, “ and 
this proves him one ; he only wants 
to get them into his own hands; 
and you would certainly gain no- 
thing by that.” “ Sol have been 
thinking,” said Collier ; “ and in- 
deed I have been very well paid if 
I never have another penny.” 
“Oh, but you will have something 
handsome, I know,” said John ; 
“‘ my master scorns a mean action ; 
he is quite a gentleman, and most 
likely will give you enough to 
take you from this sorry place, and 
get you a tidy looking cottage to 
live in; so come along, we have no 
time to lose.’ He cheerfully fol- 
lowed his good humoured compa- 
nion; and while they are travelling 
towards the Grove, we will, with 
all possible brevity, sketch the 
character of Varnish, Observe, 
then, gentle reader, that he lived 
principally by flattering the preju- 
dices and studying the “weaknesses 
of those whom chance threw in his 
way. His acquaintance with Mr. 
Beresford commenced at an auc 

tion room. He found hima warm 
admirer of the fine arts, and by no 
Means a contemptible judge of 
them; and, though tenacious of 
his own opinion, which was yene- 
rally correct, he was frequently led 
away by the overbearing loquacity 
of others, This weakness Varnish 
hed the address to discover, and, 
at his recommendation, Mr. Beres- 
ford had given very high prices for 
inferior productions. The truth 
was, that on these occasions he 
partook largely of the profits, act- 
ing, as it suited best, either as a 
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puff or connoisseur. His real know- 
ledge of painting was very limited ; 
but he had, by the help of memory, 
picked up a few technical phrases, 
with which he frequently deceived 
the unwary, and imposed on the 
uninformed. Having at heart the 
disposal of the picture before men- 
tioned, he, under the plea of indis- 
position, took lodgings near Mr. 
Beresford’s residence, from whence 
he made frequent excursions to 
London, hoping to be sufficiently 
remunerated for his trouble by the 
pliability of that gentleman. Vexed 
that the paintings so strangely dis- 
covered should become the property 
of another, without bis deriving any 
benefit from their transfer, he de- 
termined, if possible, to circumvent 
Mr. Beresford in the purchase of 
them; and having taken particular 
notice of the hut, as described by 
Clara, he made, as we have before 
stated, an abrupt departure from 
the Grove, while there was suffi- 
cient day-light to discover it. The 
unexpected appearance of Jolin ra- 
ther disconcerted shim; yet even 
that circumstance he thought he 
could turn to his own advantage, 
by saying that he went to tell the 
poor devils that the pictures were 
of very little value, and that they 
had better take whatever the gen- 
tleman offered for them. This, 
however, he never had an opportu- 
nity of doing; for, by John’s ad- 
vice, Collier told of his call at the 
hut, and the business that took him 
there. Mr. Beresford, vexed at 
his duplicity, gave strict orders to 
his servants never in future to ad- 
mit him into his house. Lad 
Gertrade’s proposal of taking the 
pictures to London was readily as- 
sented to by Collier; aud, at the 
request of the ladies, he related, 
in nearly the following words, a 
melancholy statement of his own 
troubles and misfortunes, 
(To be continued.) 
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HEROIC CONDUCT or SIR 
ROBERT DOUGLAS. 


—_—— 


To the Editor of the New British Laay’s Magazine. 


In a former number of your Ma- 
gazine I have given, with some 
fictitious embellishment, an abridg- 
ed narrative of the high- minded 
prudence, the invincible delicacy 
and virtue, of a lady of the name 
of Douglas. The leading circum- 
stances are facts ; and I beg leave 
to record a truc relation of the 
heroic self-devotion that terminat- 
ed a brief, but splendid, military 
career of her ancestor, Sir Robert 
Douglas, At the battle of Steen- 
kirk, seeing the colours of his 
regiment in the hands of the enemy, 
Sir Robert sprung over a hedge— 
slew the French officer who was 
carrying off the standard, which 
he threw back to the remains of 
his own corps, and defended him- 
self gallantly till he fell covered 
with wounds. The Roman Gene- 
ral Posthuminus dashed his colours 
into the midst of the enemy for 
his soldiers to retrieve ; but Dou- 
glas, alone, unsupported, rescued 
his banner, aril nobly gave his life 
as their ransom. ‘The passive cou- 
rage displayed by his granddaugh- 
ter is not less adinirable, asa pattern 
for her own sex. How happy was 
she in the fortitude that resolutely 
suffered self-denial, compared to 
all thé gratification self-indulgence 
procured for Julia, even iu the com- 
pressed recital of her adventures 
you did me the favour to insert in 
page 70, of your Magazine for 
August ; and ihe wisdom of a strict 


adherence to the injunctions of 


honour, the rules of circumspec- 
tion, will more strikingly appear 
in the fate made for themselves by 
Medora, and the more amiable 
Amelia. There are minds on 
whom the charms of virtue make 
but a slight impression ; but, even 
the vain votaries of fashion must 


be appalled by a representation 
of the miseries inseparable from 
folly and vicious temerity. This 
novelty in a Lady’s Magazine, 
though in itself defective of lite- 
rary excellence, may save some 
unprincipled candidates for noto- 
riety, from falling the victims of 
overheated imagination. An abridg- 
ment cannot, indeed, do jastice to 
the writer—but individual consi- 
derations should yield to the hope 
of effecting moral good ; and per- 
haps the Warnings of bitter Expe- 
rience, when given to tle world 
in detail, may compensate for some 
imperfections i in their concise pre- 
cursor. B. G. 
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LETTERS on NORTH WALES, 
BY A PAINTER. 


ee 


NO. II. 

THE long days, the fine weather, 
and the interesting scenery which 
for some time past has been around 
me, will, I am persuaded, be an 
apology suflicient for my apparent 
neglect of writing to you, the friend 
of my youth, 

I left Llanrwst, on the day after 
I wrote last, for Capel Curig, and 
retraced my steps to Bettws. It 
was a most delightful walk; the 
voice of the river Conwy was more 
loud in consequence of the rain. 
Galt-y-Rhug, a singular mountain 
on the left, frequently attracted 
my attention; while the Gwydir 
woods on the right, beautiful in 
their outline, were successful can- 
didates for my notice. Bettws- 
bridge is an object of interest, which 
is heightened by being partly co- 
vered with ivy; and beneath it 


rushed the river, after having en- - 


circled immense fragments of rock. 
Here I paused, and made a hasty 
sketch ; after which, turning a lit- 
tle back on the high road, and then 



















out of it, I was presented with a 
fine subject for the pencil, Here 
the river was more placid; young 
trees graced its banks, and the 
pont, or bridge, was a fine feature. 
[n the middle distance, one or two 
cottages to the left gave an inte- 
rest to the scene ; and above them 
were lofty crags, crowned with pen- 
dant birch trees: the distance was 
formed by mountains, finely reliev- 
ed by transient clonds. Just where 
I was going to seat myself, I ob- 
served a snake asleep ; having dri- 
ven it away, I drew the scene, 
which is one of my best subjects. 
After some refreshment, similar 
to that which [ had here when 
going, (viz. bacon and eggs, and 
the good will in the countenance of 
my old landlady, would have given 
a relish to still plainer fare,) I 
hastened towards Rhuidyr Wenol, 
a celebrated waterfall. I heard its 
voice, otherwise I might have pass- 
ed it, as my enquiries were useless 
from ignorance of the language. 
After descending, between the 
branches of trees, down a rather 
steep path, I caught a full view of 
it, rushing with impetuous velo- 
city ; and, reascending, it was si- 
milar to a slight shower. The 
appearance of the upper part de- 
lighted me; the white foam being 
delicately contrasted with the azure 
sky. It was rather an object of 
admiration, than imitation; indeed, 
I think waterfalls generally are not 
good subjects for the pencil. Hav- 
ing made a hasty sketch, I followed 
the road, and soon obtained a view 
of Moel Siabod, a lofty and finely 
formed mountain ; and, beyond it, 
another, which I imagined was 
Snowdon, the King of the Welsh 
mountains. Pursuing my journey 
I lost sight of his majesty, and 
stopt to draw the former from an 


interesting point of view. You 


may want bread in Wales, if you. 


are not provided, and stop long on 
the road; but water you need not 
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want long, and such water !—I 
have walked over Eton bridge, and 
seen the gravelly bottom from one 
side to the other of the Thames ; 
which, much as I love, does not 
seem comparable to the exquisite 
purity of the Welsh streams. How 
often have they tempted me, and 
I nearly as often yielded, casting 
off my knapsack, and using the 
hollow of my hand asa cup, like 
the philosopher who cast his away 
when he saw the boy doing as l 
did. My plan is a good one; 
namely, to hold the water a short 
time iv my mouth; for, being ge- 
nerally very warm with exercise, 
its consequences otherwise might 
have been fatal. I kept the new 
road, as yet incomplete; and, hear- 
ing the coach in the old one, [ 
endeavoured to get a sight of it. 
You can imagine some of the 
thoughts which “ came to me in 
solitude,” as the poet Wordsworth 
sings. My day’s wandering soon 
ceased. I went to the inn, which 
would probably hold all the houses 
here; had tea, and walked out in 
the wildest scenery I had as yet 
been among. Here I had a full 
and cloudless view of Snowdon. 
I think it’s worth going above two 
hundred miles with your eyes shut 
to see it, and it aione. It is near 
four thonsand feet high, and six 
miles up. The view from here is 
very fine, and its beauty is heigh- 
tened by a lake in the hollow be- 
tween the rocks, above which it 
towers loftily, and seems, with its 
angular summit, to pierce the hea- 
vens. “It was no season” for me 
to indulge on/y in meditation: I 
therefore prepared to imitate what 
I saw, and did as much as the 
lateness of the evening, and the 
gnats, which were very treuble- 
some, would allow, thinking [ 
might do more on the morrow. 
More I did, but you would hardly 
imagine the same scene was the 
object of my imitation ; clouds were 
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continually rolling, rising, descend- 
ing, vanishing, while the morning 
light revealed forms and hues of 
incessant variety, and inimitable 
beauty. Yes, here I felt humbled 
in the presence of Nature—here 
I felt the comparative littleness of 
art. I might have imitated the 
changing scene better, if I had had 
my oil colours; but, as they have 
disadvantages peculiar to them- 
selves, I resolved on taking mate- 
rials for drawing only, and made 
two or three linted sketches of the 
same scene, each so varied from 
the others, you would scarcely 
think the view was taken from the 
same spot. I here saw Mr. Rob- 
son, the first professional man I 
met with in Wales, His works 
are ornaments to the Exhibition at 
Spring Gardens, I think no pain- 
ter excels him in clearness; the 
delicate mist which he spreads 
over his distances is admirable. I 
mentioned Scotland, which has 
furnished him hitherto with his 
principal scenes, and he thought 
Wales resembled it, but on a smaller 
scale. While I was at work early 
in the morning, a lamb had wan- 
dered to the valley alone, wet with 
the morning dew, and bleating piti- 
fully : a young man and some wo- 
men were near, milking; one of 
them caught it, and conveyed it to 
a cow; she endeavoured to make 
her escape, seeming, as I have no 
doubt she was, frightened ; one of 
them, however, held her by the 
horns, and gave the lamb some 
“new mik from the cow,” which, 
after a little hesitation, oii 
very acceptable. 1 must ‘close, 1 
questing you will excuse the haa 
way in which | have written. Mine, 
you know, are not “ fire-side tra- 
vels.”’ Believe me, whatever si- 
tuation I am in, of suffering or 
enjoyment, “ my heart, untravel- 
led, fondly turns to thee.” 
Yours, 
W. L. 


THE 
MAGIC LANTHORN or PLEA- 
SURE DISSECTED 


BY AN ADEPT, 


To the Editor of the New British Lady’s Magazine. 


os 


Continuation of Amelia’s story. 


In this abridgement we must 
pass over minor events with slight 
intimations, and direct our atten- 
tion to moral inferences, peculiarly 
adapted for preventing fatal miscon- 
duct in young females, whose edu- 
cation has not fortified their innate 
repugnance to vice with the power- 
ful influence of religious principles, 
but has rather fostered their pride 
and vanity, and rendered them ob- 
noxious to the insidious adulation 
of superiors in rank and fortune. 
Our circumscribed bounds can ad- 
mit only a few extracts from the 
debate, in which Julia artfully 
craved a visit from Amelia, since 
she peremptorily declined a call 
from Sir Jasper Melrose. Amelia 
adhered to her determination never 
to act inconsistently with the dis- 
astrous tie, which, though knit by 
the most detestable brutality, had 
been confirmed by her own weak- 
ness in consenting to live with 
Lord Kingsley, and granting to 
his earnest supplication a promise 
never to forsake him for any other 
suitor. However, she had entered 
into no engagement that forbade 
her retiring to a convent. 

‘A convent!” reiterated Julia. 
" So you can stoop to Romish su- 
perstitions.”’ 

Amelia fixed her eyes upon her 
sister, with penetrating significance, 
saying, “ Auswer me candidly, Jus 
lia—are we, were we ever, of any 
religion ? or do the doctrines of 
any faith seem to us of real im- 
portance? I go to a convent to 
procure food, raiment, and tranquil- 
lity,”? 














“ Dear Amelia, you may find 
a more delectable avenue to far 
greater enjoyments. Sir Jasper 
Melrose the guide, and Amelia’s 
beauty the luminary of their mu- 
tual progress to ever- enduring 
bliss.” 

“No, Julia: too surely am I 
convinced, that, though beauty may 
gain many lovers , it cannot preserve 
the constatcy ofa single individual. 
Sir Jasper Melrose must be to me 
ever dear. I own his indifference 
would be grievous. How, then, 
could I snpport his distaste and 
avoidance — the just penalty of 
mean-spirited subservience to his 
wishes? I am the slave of Lord 
Kingsley. I am bound to him 
by’?—— 

Amelia would have said, “ Ho- 
nour,” but the adjunction died 
upon her fading Nps; and, in a 
stifled, tremulous voice, she arti- 
culated, “I am bound by obedience 
to truth.” 

Julia plainly saw she could not 
succeed by argument or persua- 
sion, and withdrew; resolved, by 
artifice, to secure that recompense 
the munificent Sir Jasper Melrose 
would freely give, a he dis- 
dained to covenant for agency in 
restoring accordant sympathies to 
the bosom of Amelia. Her history 
has been sketched, in the narra- 
tives of Julia and. Medora, to the 
period when we commenced hier 
memoir. We must now make the 
reader so far acquainted with Sir 
Jasper, that the tendency of vicious 
indulgence, in perverting {a noble 
disposition, may be apparent. He 
was born eight months subsequent 
to the sudden decease of his father, 
and his mother expired soon after 
his birth. Sir Mordington be- 
queathed the landed estates to his 
eldest son, and his personal pro- 
perty to the second ; but no provi- 
sion remained for the third, the 
Baronet having no expectation of 
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an increase of his family after an 
interval of nearly fifteen years. 
The infant was given to a nurse, 
and seemed forgotten by all his 
relatives, until his aunt, Miss Ama- 
rintha Melrose, care from the con- 
tinent to take possession of her 
mother’s large domains, to which 
she succeeded, after a long mino- 
rity, at the age of twenty-five. 
Hitherto, little Jasper had been 
neglected by distant cousins ; and, 
perhaps the sister of his father 
should not have inquired for him, 
if his nurse had not been the first 
confidante of her bold indiscre- 
tions, and for the pleasure of talk- 
ing to her of Mr. Jasper Melrose, 
her earliest lover, she called at 
the nurse’s house. The extreme 
beauty of the boy—his striking 
resemblance in person—and bear- 
ing the name of her betrothed, who 
was killed by a fall from his horse 
a few days previous to the time 
appointed for their marriage, in- 
duced Miss Melrose to take her 
nephew under her protection ; and, 
when he obeyed her command to 
wait upon her at Bagneres, before 
he set out to complete his studtes 
at Oxford, she considered the sti- 
pend she had fixed for his board 
and education in a Calvinist Bri- 
tish family resident at Geneva, the 
best remunerated sum she had ever 
expended. She took Melrose to 

Paris, producing, with proud de- 
licht, a youth not only superla- 
tively handsome, but adorned with 
all the dignified grace of cultivated 
intellect, and all that captivates in 
the polished noble ease conferred 
by Pusage de societé. ‘The circle 
in which Miss Melrose shone, was 
splendid;. but far estranged from 
all that could tend to regulate the 
passions of a young man, to whom 
pleasure was enhanced by novelty. 
The precepts so auxiously instill- 
ed by the domestic instructors of 
his boyhood, lost their force amidst 
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incessant dissipation, but a keen 
sense of honour remained; and, 
when Miss Melrose dispatched him 
from her box at the theatre, to de- 
sire the Marquis Livernois to come 
to her directly, he was stunned and 
enraged by the response, that he was 
tired of Pamité exigeant, and any 
stripling was welcome to supplant 
him. This favourite of Miss Mel- 
rose had just returned from a long 
journey; and, having never seen 
her nephew, spoke in jealous spite 
and vanity, as he was surrounded 
by several actresses behind the 
scenes. An altercation ended in 
a challenge from Melrose, to which 
the Marquis, with provoking non 
chulance, replied, that, after slay- 
ing three antagonists of proven 
valour, he scorned to stain his bon 
acier with the blood of a jouven- 
ceau. Melrose threatened to post 
Livernois as a coward ; and, as he 
still equivocated, sneered, and eva- 
ded an encounter, the menace was 
fulfilled. Livernois oo 
ed the facts egregiously ; and, 

a transport of wrath, Miss Siivese 
commanded her nephew to leave 

her presence for ever. He did not 
wait for a repetition of this order. 
He arrived in London pennyless, 
and his narrow-souled brother, the 
Baronet, refused him any counte- 
nance ; hoping, by espousing the 
quarrel with his aunt, to become 
her heir. The second brother was 
in India~—all his relations were 
glad to justify their former un- 
kindness by harshly blaming the 
unfortunate youth. He enlisted 
as a Swiss, transposing his name ; 
and PERJAS RoSEMEL was soon 
conspicuous for exact attention to 
his duty, and undaunted, success- 
ful intrepidity. He obtained a 
commission, and had rose to the 
rank of Lieutenant, when recog- 
nized by a French nobleman, a 
prisoner with the British army, 
about the year 1782. He did not 


deny his name and origin, when 
informed that Livernois was not a 
Frenchman, but an Italian sharper, 
whose proven rascality had fully 
vindicated her nephew to Miss 
Melrose. She was inconsolable 
for the injustice he had suffered 
from her—had made extensive en- 


quiries—and Monsieur the Comte 


urged Mr. Melrose to send her im- 
mediately the tidings which alone 
could assuage her grief. She met 
him in England on his return from 
America, and, on condition of his 
quitting the military service, made 
over to him an estate of about two 
thousand a year, besides five thou- 
sand pounds in ready cash to pur- 
chase a curricle, and other suit- 
able appendages for the master of 
her superb establishment, during 
her stay in London. He was then 
in his twenty-first year; but, the 
perfect symmetry of his majestic 
figure—the numerous attainments 
of his energetic mind—his high 
accomplishments-—and the variety 
of scenes through which he had 
passed, imparted a manliness te 
his deportment that might belong 
to riper age. He caught Julia’s 
eye at Vauxhall. She contrived 
to be introduced, and invited him 
to supper. The Duke of B. was 
at home. His Grace was prepos- 
sessed in favour of Mr. Meirose, 
by hearing of his merits from ge- 
neral officers under whose com- 
mand he had displayed singular 
talents and bravery, and he was 
welcomed to B. House with the 
most gratifying cordiality ; for Ju- 
lia carefully concealed her admi- 
ration, hardly shewing him the 
civilities due toa guest. Amelia 
happened to be placed beside him 
at table, and she listened or spoke 
with a countenance artlessly kind- 
ling into fascinating intelligence, 
as she imbibed from his lips the 
sparkling elixir of blended genius, 
science, literature, and exhilarating 
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The Magic Lanthorn 


gaiety. Melrose was struck, at first 
sight, by the elegance of her form— 
the delicacy of e: ach animated linea- 
meut—the darting lustre of her 
eyes, soficned by feminine sensi- 
bility—the varying tints of soul- 
fraught complexion, that gave to 
her conversation an emphasis be- 
yond the reach of verbal elo- 
quence——each sentiment, each luok 
assured hin, that, in the pande- 
monium of licentious voluptuous- 
uess, this youny and lovely being 
had still escaped contamination. 
His discernment perceived the cir- 
cumspection of watchful sensitive 
modesty —of virtuous timidity, 
struggling with consciousness of 
the attractions which drew upon 
her the painful gaze, the officious 
assiduities, that dis — the bland 
equanimity of her beauteous aspect; 
and, on the least ne contin to fami- 
liarity in her adorers, or any doubt- 
ful meaning in the mirthful sailtes 
of the demireps that visited Julia, 
he saw the winning affal of 
Amelia’s manners changed to chil- 
ling reserve. The more intently 
Melrose studied her propensities, 
his conviction strengthened that 
his fair enslaver must be assailed 
by arts too gentle for producing 
speedy effect upon a lucid, inves- 
tigating mind; yet the agcrezate 
of latent hewildesinn fascinations 
might most infallibly subjugate 
her feelings, aud subvert her an- 
derstanding. Fourteen winters had 
hardly passed over ber head,she was 
de pendant upon a sister hardened 
ilk obloguy, and the spotless sanc- 
tuary of her affections was now 
invaded by a beguiler, with whom 
no other youth could enter into 
competition for exterior enchant- 
ments, and ail the sptendour with 
which martial renown dazzles and 
charms tle female imagination. 
The genteel ecouomy dictated by 
a correct judgment, gave Meirose, 
in the magnificence of his equipage, 
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and the liberality of his general 
conduct, a marked ascendancy over 
navy youns men DOSSeSSIDg a more 
ample income; and scarce a day 
passed that Amelia did not hear 
from the Duke some anecdote of 
the heroic achievements, bene- 
volence of him, to whom her over- 
lieated fancy ascribed supernal 
merits. He took care not to attach 
himself to her so evidently, as to 
remove all incertitude of his pre- 
ference; thus, without alarming 
the guarded ‘ss on which he 
Imper c pti bly, but continually el- 
croached, he drew nearer to her 
— and could read its inmost 
recesses in the radiant joy, or hu- 
mid sensibility, expressed by her 
eyes, according to the feelings ex- 
cited by his desig nediy mutable 
behaviour. He indirectly flattered 
her self- lo ve by talking to her on 
subjects that unostentatiously dis- 
played her mental graces, and ac- 
quainied her with a new soarce of 
exalted pleasuic, in expanding her 
ideas, aud rectifying her opinions 
p of au illumined collo- 

then, he did not 
seductive wiles. If 
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his acute merges ation observed 
her icading to reflections too se- 
rious for his vie , he would pass 
with gay far lity “from raliocina- 
tion to playful, wild, yet elegant 
vivacity, graced by poignant wit, 
or rendered more entertaining by 
sprightly bumour : and if those 
sporiive stinulants fatied ia dissipas 
ting Amieclia’s aepressive thoughts, 


ludicrous 
some incl- 
juered scenes he 
w could Amelia 
ler senses were 
ated, bul uncommon strength 
of mind, clearness of per- 
ception, promantened her to beware 
of forfeiting Melrose’s esteem, which 
alone could perpetuate his love. 
Her mind was originally delicate, 
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he burst upon ner with 
imagery, criptiy e of 
dent in the chec 
had witnessed. H: 
escape delusion ? 
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her spirit lofty, her discernment 
perspicuous, and she abhorred Je- 
gradation too ardently, to be de- 
ceived by any glozing homage, 
which her foresig ht perceived might 
conduct her to infamy. Alas! her 
shield was prid: ; and, in the liour 
of extremity, her merely senlimen- 
tal rectitude. led to a fatal mistake, 
that deepened her involvement, in 
piace of effecting her extrication. 
Violence bereft her of the most 
essential attribute of her sex ; but 
religious principles would have 
saved her from voluntary, misera- 
ble acquiescence in guilt. Mr. 
Melrose was still incommoded ; he 
wished to reject as incommodious, 
the rigid notions inculeated by his 
English host at Geneva, especially 
when they reproached him for la- 
bouring to ruin so much loveliness, 
such rare excellence. He could 
but partially hush the qualms of a 
once enlightened conscience, by 
considering Amelia as insurmount- 
ably implicated in her sister’s fall 
from honayr. He wished to be- 
lieve, that, if he did not woo and 
win her, she must be less propi- 
tiously entangled in the flowery 
fragile bands of temporary asso- 
ciation. Amelia shrunk from ques- 
tioning bow she steod with this 
enchanter, and a perception of ex- 
treme danger was forced upon her 
during his absence on some busi- 
ness for Miss Melrose. The rich 
and delicious inflections of voice 
that whispered the melting lan- 
guage of enamoured solic ittide, con- 
ciliation, and confidence, continu- 


ally vibrated on her ear; and if 


Melrose re-appeared unexpectedly, 
a smile of the brightest, softest, 
sweetest surprise revealed the glad 
welcome, though soon displaced by 
a shade of frigid caution. This 
reserve, to a man well versed 

human frailties, was more encou- 
raging than frank demonstrations 
of | joy. He interpreted her coy- 
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ness as a tacit confession of self- 
distrust, yet his presumptuous hopes 
did not exempt him from inquie- 
tudes. He beheld Amelia the di- 
vinity of rank and opulence, laying 
at her feet votive offerings more 
tempting to girlish vanity tee 
anv bribe he ‘could offer ; and, 

those moments which the saint 
man of pleasure must spend in 
solitude, his heart smote him for 
abusing the fascinations of his per- 
son and address, to corrupt the 
most pure, the most highly endowed 
mind he ever had known. He saw 
all her exertions centred in culti- 
vating and preserving every valu- 
able quality; and to him was de- 
voted her laudable ambition of 
pleasing by solid worth, while he 
plotted to rob her of peace, inno- 
cence, and reputation. All- po- 
tent love, and Julia’s disgrace, 
already participated by her con- 
stant innate companion and sister, 
furnished inyersion of terms to 
laugh off every scruple among vo- 
latite associates; but the secret 
throes of self-accusation, and im- 
patient appetency, avenged the 
meditated wrongs, It would have 
cost fewer pangs to conquer his 
gnilly passion; and, had he nobly 
employed means to place Amelia 
under the auspices of a virtuous 
patroness, he would have secured 
elevating, soothing retrospections 
tothe latest moment of his life. He 
was often very wretched, fearing 
the better fortune of his rival, Lord 
Kingsley, resident in the house of 
his ducal grand-uncle ; and the 
scorching eye-beams directed to 
himself from Julia, foreboded every 
obstruction she could devise to 
impede his pursuit, He resolved, 
by a desperate enterprise, to deliver 
himself from the perturbed alter- 
nations of expected triumph, or 
dreaded defeat; and the evening 
before he left London to attend 
his aunt across the channel, on 


























her return to Franee, a fortui- 
tous meeting with Amelia favoured 
this attempt. Julia sent him a 
message to assist Amelia with his 
vieloneaiio in practising a new 
piece of music, but she designed 
to keep the assignation herself. 
The scheme was frustrated by the 
Duke finding it necessary to ex- 
amine some papers in a_ cabi- 
net at his villa, and Julia must 
accompany him thither. Amelia, 
quite ignorant of the appointment, 
was scated at the harp when Melrose 
entered, flushed with exultation in 
such a mark of her condescension ; 
and her apparent unwillingness to 
comprehend his abstruse references 
to the iuvitation, he imputed to 
growing laxity of morals: nor was 
he remiss in improving the oppor- 
tunity he did not doubt she accord- 
ed, to obtain a rescue from Lord 
Kingsley’s troublesome and hateful 
encroachments. He called up all 
the infatuatious by which a deluder 
enchants the senses of an unsus- 
pecting, inexperienced girl; and, 
informing her he must leave Lon- 
don for a week, perhaps much 
longer, as his movements should 
be regulated by his aunt, he de- 
sired to carry with him a cordial 
for his spirits, in the assurance 
that Miss Hislop would often deign 
to think of a friend, whose thoughts 
could never stray from her, Ame- 
lia’s eyelids fell beneath the burn- 
ing glances that affected her whole 
frame with a tingling feverish pul- 
sation. Her cheeks glowing as she 
listened to the soul-dissolving ca- 
dences in which Melrose urged her 
to promise he should not be for- 
gotten, though no longer visible, 
He recapitulated the progress of 
their intimacy—of his adoration, 
ia words and tenes, that increased 
her confusion. A sweet delirium 
relaxed her vigilance—she could 
form no distinct idea. He took 
her passive hand, fervently pressing 
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it to his lips-——and would have im- 
printed those seals of passion on 
the arm, if, recalling her self-pos- 
session, she had not insisted he 
must relinquish the grasp. He 
beseeched her not to drive to de- 
spair the man her gentle encou- 
ragement had subdued to absolute 
dependance upon her favour, She 
answered with a trickling tears ; 
and he believed she not only wept 
in sympathy with his’ ten der vehe- 
mence, but in sorrow that the deli- 
cious impulse could noi be indulged, 
He could with difiicuity disguise 
his proud satisfaction in evidences 
that love kad given him a power 
over her feelings, which all his 
reasoning could not acquire over 
her understanding, and he uttered 
a few sentences in a strain that 
hastened her to leave the room. He 

sorung to the door, vowing she had 
greatly misunderstood him; and, 
in justice to herself, he hesged her 
attention tosome tndubitable truths. 
Few lovers would have the honesty 
to tell her, that the precipitate 
retreat she sought might be con- 
strued into an avowal, that the 
partition between solicitation and 
compliance was too slight to be 
trusted. He had not approximated 
any of the delightful liberties which 
love , wien less respec tful than in- 
tense, fondly pants to take; and 
which virgin innocence, if uneon- 
scious of too yielding softness, will 
not cruelly resent. Why, then, fly 
from him, as though breathing the 
same air conveyed hazards too for- 
midable to be encountered ? By 
such insidious arguments, Amelia 
was persuaded to remain. She 
felt there was, mdeed, contagion 
in her present circumstances ; but, 
the inferences mentioned by Melrose 
must not be inp rred, Never can 
any of her sex be placed in a more 
trying situation: ; aud if piety, and 
not pride, if horror at sin had sus- 
tained her strong aversion toshame, 
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Amelia bad never swerved froin the 
dignity of virtue. Melrose revert- 
ed to the strictures upon extreme 
dread of what bas been falsely deem- 
ed harmless freedoms; which, he 
asseverated, can never offend a lady, 
if she has no cause to question her 
own fortitude. Amelia said, and 
ler eyes were dimmed with tears as 
she spoke, that her unhappy case 
had compelled her to think more 
earnestly and frequently on that 
subject, than most girls of herage ; 
and she was convinced no man would 
in the least instance allow himself 
a wish, farless an act, consistent 
with the strictest personal delicacy 
in the object of his affection, and 
these were sentiments no sophistry 
could induce her to change. Mel- 
rose did not think it his interest 
to follow up this discussion, and he 
implored “the dearest, the most 
inestimable of delicate beings, to 
say, she would sometimes — yes, 
often thipk of her doating, though 
absent Melrose,” 

Amelia’s face, neck, and arms, 
were overspread with crimson 
biushes, as she replied, in sounds 
scarcely audible, 

“7 shall find it more difficult not 
to think of Mr. Melrose.”’ 

Seciug her recently grave, al- 
most anyry countenance, mellowed 
to kindness much more than her 
words implied, he folded her to his 
breast with insinuating pressure ; 
and she had nearly ceased to re- 
fuse the salute he entreated, when 
a servaul ushered in a pair of tu- 
siciaus. Iu her sudden call to the 
villa, Julia did not forget io order 
all the musical instruments to be 
tuntd by a certain hour; which 
hour was adjusied to render it im- 
possible for Amelia and Melrose to 
havea éete-a-tete : the foolman did 
not remenber to summon the mu- 
sicians until too late for the des- 
lined purpose. Melrose tried to 
prevail with Amelia to shun the 


grating clangor by going to the 
drawing-room, and gave all tuners 
of instruments to the subterranean 
powers, when she persisted in tak- 
ing from them a lesson, He saw 
her motive, and could not with- 
hold his admiration of her modesty 
and prudence. ‘Their conversation 
being less passionate, led to a topic 
from whence he discovered her to- 
tal unacquaintance with the note 
that brought him to the Duke’s 
palace; aud he discerned that Ju- 
lia used the name most persuasive 
to the invited, and safest for her- 
self, if the note, by any accident, 
came to the Duke’s hands. He 
staid till the last moment he could 
delay returning to Miss Meirose. 
She waited him to esco:t her to 
evening party; but, whenever he 
came, she beckoned him to her 
dressing-room, where, with more 
than her usuai levity, she congra- 
tulated him upon having the power 
of seeing his favourite damsel, un- 
guarded by her dwarf. He under- 
stood she alluded to Julia, and did 
not undeceive her; but was not 
tardy in availing himself of the 
information one of Julia’s waiting- 
women gave Miss Melrose’s French 
major-domo. Tle Duke and Lord 
Kingsley went once in a fortnight 
to Clifton, where his Grace’s only 
son had recourse as the last hope 
of recovery from lingering illness ; 
and, whenever his Grace quitted 
the metropolis, Julia amused her- 
self nobody knew where. The 
servants dispersed in quest of di- 
version; all, except the old stew- 
ard, who occupied himself with 
accounts. Amelia was constantly 
in the private drawing-room, and 
a hint from Melrose would keep 
Julia at home. Melrose’s wishes 
would rather detain her from home ; 
and, whenever he came back to 
London, he hired a small lodging 
opposite to the Duke’s house, where 
he watched his Grace’s departure 

















for Clifton.’ He soon saw Julia 
steal out like a malefactor, and get 
into a hackney-coach that waited 
at some distance ; the servants sal- 
lied forth whenever they believed 
themselves safe from her prying 
observations, and Melrose glided 
to the apartment where he expect- 
ed to find Amelia. He was not 
perceived until he had stood by 
her several mimutes. ‘She was en- 
gaged copying a landscape, repre- 
senting the cottage of the Pyren- 
nees, at the request of Melrose. 
The drawing was executed by his 
pencil, He had taken it from a 
plan he gave his aunt when he in- 
duced her to purchase the ground, 
and to add embellishments in 
the highest style of appropriate 
elegance. When the perfidy of 
the sharper vindicated him from 
false aspersions, Miss Melrose com- 
pleted the plan given by her ne- 
hew; and, at his return, vested 
in him all right to the beautiful 
retreat. He hoped to enjoy ages 
of rapture there with Amelia, aud 
to inflate her imagination in its 
favonr, Melrose asked her to copy 
the scenery. After his excruciat- 
ing disappointment, he could not 
endure to go within view of Bag- 
neres, and sold the cottage to a 
Frenchman, who made large profits 
hy hiring it to wealthy invalids. 
Amelia’s mind, intensely suscep- 
tible of each evidence of Meirose’s 
taste and accomplishments, con- 
templated this performance, asso- 
ciated with recollections of his un- 
rivalled personal graces, when, 
chancing to look up, the theme of 
her delighted meditations stood 
before her, gazing with an expres- 
sion of face that communicated to 
her heart his own enthusiasm of 
ienderness, yet iminense disparity 
entered into their feelings. Her’s 


were all that is generous and ex- 
alted in genuine affection; his, 
ardent with deleterious extasy. 
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The often changing hue on her 
cheeks—the tone of emotion in 
her incoherent replies to his rapid 
effusions of transporting joy in 
seeiaz her again, and finding her 
alone, emboldened him to attempt 
the point where he was aware her 
innocent detenceless timidity would 
be most assatlable. He spoke of 
Julia’s oppressive advances to him. 
seli—of her obvious design to pro- 
mote Kingsley’s daring pretensions 
to Amelia’s love—and, with seem- 
ing deference, proposed her imme- 
diate removal to his lodgings, as 
the sole security against a compul- 
sory surrender to another. With 
concentrated haughtiness in every 
gesture, Amelia rose from the 
table, and the comb that had con- 
fined her long glossy chesnut hair, 
dropped to the ground. It had 
loosened in drawing back from the 
lsugering touch of Metrose’s fin- 
cers, as he passed tis hand over 
her neck, under pretence of criti- 
cisiag the sketch of her peneil, 
and he bent over her chair im a 
way that to suift it was impracti- 
cable. Her sudden start of resent- 
ment made the ensnarer recoil a 
few steps; and, conjecturing she 
would endeavour to retire, he cain- 
ed a prior advantage. Perceiving 
her retreat cut off, she stopped in 
silent, but most eloquent agony. 
Melrose tried to calm her angaish 
by protestations of ever growing 
love, and he submitted to her con- 
sideration the exigency of his own 
case, exposed to all the machina- 
tions of Julia and her accomplices. 
Amelia’s countenance wore an ex- 
pression almost celestial. Her 
tall, slender, white-robed fieure— 
the severe contraction in her hi- 
therto unruffled brow—her eyes, 
where angry disdain emanated in 
piercing beauty —ihe redandant 
tresses flowing over her shoulders 
and bust, transparent as new fallen 
snow—and heaving with acute sen- 
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sibility, gave her the dignified 
loveliness of a superior being, com- 
missioned from on high to rebuke 
some hideously criminal son of the 
earth. 

“'l'o affect not to understand 
you, Sir,’”’ said she, ‘* would be 
more indelicate, than to crush, by 
the most explicit declaration, a 
proposal I could have prevented 
you from uttering, had it been my 
happy lot to serve as a blameless 
drudge in any reputable family; 
and, since trepanned to this house, 
and detained to hear insulting soli- 
citations in this room, I must in- 
form Mr. Melrose, that, while I 
have power to terminate my own 
unfortunate existence, [ shal! per- 
form the imperative duty of pro- 
tecting my honour. I provided 
myself with a weapon against Lord 
Kingsley—I little, little feared, 
should be needful to defend we 
from Mr. Melrose.”’ 

Amelia’s, voice faliered — her 
limbs almost sunk .beneath her— 
she supported herself on the man- 
tle-piece. Melrose, after a long 
pause, exclaimed, 

“© Oh, God! oh, God! she wrings 
my very soul. How came a seraph 
to consort with demons? How 
came Amelia to respire the pol- 
luted atmosphere that surrounds 
Julia?” 

A reviving hope of deliverance 
through the aid of Melrose, and, 
perhaps, unconquerable partiality, 
gave Amelia self-command to re- 
late how Julia and she had been 
taken to the Duke’s villa by Mrs. 
Lodden, when they expected to 
find at an hotel a Scotch lady, 
their best friend — how she had 
watched opportunity to engage the 
old steward to effect her escape, 
and procure for her the meanest 
situation, where she might earn 
her bread by honest industry—and 
how all her efforts had been frus- 
trated. As she spoke, Mr. Mel- 


rose strided across the room with 
frantic energy of attitude— at 
length he cast himself on a chair, 
gasping for breath, as he said, 

“ Amelia! angel! best of thy 
sex! [ will not kneel—you have 
told me, that, in private life, thea- 
trical demonstrations of feeling 
were never sincere—but 1 am sin- 
cere. I loved you with the impe- 
tuous selfish passion of a villain— 
I now revere, and shall protect 
your virtue, at the hazard of my 
life. Will you trust to my honour ? 
i had the good fortune to save the 
only son of Lady S. from imminent 
peril in America. Her ladyship 
will not refuse the only favour [ 
will accept in remuneration. 1 
shall ask her to receive you under 
her guardianship. Will you trust 

my honour to conduct you.” 
With a graceful mixture of self- 
respect and gentleness, Amelia 
responded, 

Alas, Mr. Melrose, I have no 
aliernative but to give you an 
opportunity to regain my former 
confidence in your nobleness of 
spirit. As an earnest of the dis- 
interested service you intend ine, 
let me beg you will now take leave.” 

“ Amelia, your injuries, your 
meek reproof, enter my heart as 
the stroke of a poignard, and you 
precede me in all the dictates of 
wisdom, My very soul remains 
with you, though I remove my 
person. Amelia bowed. Her tongue 
refused to perform its office, and 
Mr. Melrose left the house by the 
key he had obtained from the por- 
ter with a bribe of ten guineas. 
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EXTRAORDINARY ATTACK 
ON A TIGER. 

THE expleit of an expatriated 
M‘Gregor deserves record better 
than any achievement of the cele- 
brated Rob Roy. He had been 
exiled for adherence to the Stuart 



































dynasty ; and; though born a gen- 
tleman, entered the French service 
in the capacity of a common sol- 
dier, having no other resource for 
a pittance of bread, In the nei¢h- 
bourhood of Pondicherry, a royal 
tiger, of the most formidable size 
and feroci ly, occupied the only 
pass by which provisions could be 
convey ‘ed to the garrisen, while all 
other avenues were intercepted by 
a besieging army of British. The 
Governor offered a reward to any 
man who would lead his comrades 
to assail the savage quadruped, 
M‘Gregor stepped from the ranks, 
saying, that, for an ensigney, he 
would stake his life to destroy the 
tiger, if he had leave to select 
twenty men to support him in the 
enterprise. The tiger had lodged 
near the base of a rocky eminence. 
M‘Gregor and his men creptthrough 
the long grass, with their muskets 
charged, to fire when the terrible 
object should appear. M<Gregor 
ordered them to rise on their knees, 
and to wait with presented pieces, 
while he, having his bayonet fixed, 
should approach the den on his 
hands and knees. Before he could 
take the precautions he intended, 
after parting from the soldiers, the 
tiger issued out, and, advancing 
some steps, placed himself in the 
attitude of springing upon his prey, 
All the party fled, leaving M‘Gre- 
cor to his fate; but, with intre- 
pidity and presence of mind never 
surpassed, and perhaps never equal- 
led, he rusted upon the monster, 
and thrust his musket, with the 
fixed bayonet, into his open jaws. 
An attack so unexpected dismayed 
the tiger; he bounded away with 
the musket sticking in his throat, 
and never was seen again. M*‘Gre- 
gor’s comrades returned to the fort, 
saying he was devoured; but he 


soon followed tp canfate the: account, 
and to receive his hard-earned com- 
mission, 


B. G, 








Effusions, 


QUERIES. 


> New Er 


—_~ 


, 7 J 
To the Editor of th sh Laay’s Magazine. 


Perhap 1s some of vour readers 


can furnish-me with an answer te 
the following Queries. L think 
one * of your learned contributors 
may be able to answer the first, Uf 
be is willing, 
Your’s respeetfuily, 
A CuRRESPUNDENT. 
Ist. By what king was the sir- 
loin of beef binighted | 


2nd, What is the cause of the 
saltness of the sea? 


* Phemius. 
EFFUSIONS; 


IN A SERIES OF LETTERS, 


(Continued from p. 117 ) 
LETTER IX, 
“ Ts hope exotic? — Grows it not at 


home °” 


April 2, 1819. 
YeT what a miserable creature 
am |, that cannot be happy with 
every blessing smiiing around ! 


« [ count the joys mine hours have seen, 
I count the days trom anguish free, 
And know, whatever Ll have been, 
Tis something better not to be!” 


O what a precious gem is cons 
tent to the possenene.-—-Ede Who 
wants but little, aud can toil for a 
sinall pittance to support the crav- 
ibys af nature, Is Consummately 
blessed, compared with me! [ 
have walked abroad, 


* And looked throngh nature, up to na- 
ture’s God !” 


And contem; pl: iting the wants of 
man, I have pen : the “ labourer 
worthy of his hire,” 


‘« Who begs a brother of the earth 
To give him leave to toil.” 
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172 On Storing Grain. 


unmindful of the butterflies of 
state that pass by, enjoying his 
homely meal with thanksgiving 
and cheerfulness, without a mur- 
mur, or even the least look of dis- 
content at the false grandeur of the 
great.—His wife loo, 


moe“ who weaves at ler own door, 

Pillow and bobbins all her little store ; 

Content, though mean, and cheerful, if 
not gay, 

Shuff ling her threads about the live long 
day, 

Just earns a scanty pittance, and at night 

Lies down secure—her heart and pocket 
light. 

She, for her humble sphere by nature fit, 

Has little understanding, and no wit. 

Just knows, and knows no more, her 
sible true; 

A truth the brilliant Frenchman* never 
knew.”’ 


I have asked the learned and the 
gay—the polite and ihe accom- 
plished — in what consisted “ real 
knowledge,” and they have told 
me, ‘‘ the pleasure iaseek in the 
cultivation of the: mind, arising 
from intellectual endowments, and 
in the conversation of the witty.” 
—I have asked too the simple cot- 
tazer as much, and from him [ 
have been told, in all the simpli- 
city of truth—Religion alonc! I 
will take it that he knew nothing 
beyond the precepts of morality! 


Oh, happy peasaut! Oh, unhappy bard, 

7 . t ’ 

Thine the mere Unseim—lis the sich fe- 
ward. 


Again, in the language of Dr. 
Beattie, who says— 


“ Be ignorance thy choice, where kuow- 
Jedge leads tu woe. 


Meaning that superficial kuow- 
ledge too many mistake for super 
lative wisdom—a wide contrast 
from that happy ignorance thet 

knows of no enjoyment, save that 
arising from the sacred devotion of 
the heart. Yes, my friend, 


* Voltaire. 





’Tis this that wards the blow, or stiils the 
smart, 

Disarms aftliction, or repels his dart ; 

Within the breast bids purest raptares 
rise, 

Bids smiling conscience spread her cloud- 
less skies.” 


How happily this is illustrated, 

I need only refer to the life of that 
elegant poet, Collins; for when he 
was asked what book he was read- 
ing—* I have but one,” said the 
bard, “ but that is the best !”’— 
meaning the Testament! Who 
then will say, my dear friend, that 
tlhe poor peasant was in the wrong 
when he said true knowledge con- 
sisted in religion ? 
« Not many wise, rich, noble, or pro- 

found 
In science, win ene inch of heavenly 

ground ; 
And is it not a mortifying thought, 
Tbe poor should gain it—and the rich 

should not 2?” 

Farewell, 
H—. 


errr 


ON STORING GRAIN. 


a 


To the Editor of the New British Lady’s Mu gazine. 


one 


Str, 
Your fair readers, whose sound 
seuse, information, and amiable qua- 
lities, have given them the most ex- 
tensive influence over their fathers, 
spouses, brothers, sons, and gene- 
ral acquaintance, will be most apt 
to use their power for benevolent 
and patriotic purposes. They will 
not be averse tourge the following 
facts, as furnishing means to snatch 
from demoralising occupation and 
idleness, many of the multitudes 
that cannot find employment in 
manufactures. ‘There are in Great 
Britain 22,351,000 acres of waste, 
but improvable soil ; and, one year 
with another, we remit in specie 
to foreign countries, five millions 
of money for the parchase of grain. 
Wouid it not be worthy of the Bri. 





























tish character to settle those poor 
people upon the uncultured tracts, 
and to ascertain the best and cheap- 
est process for fixing the nutritive 
qualities of our corn, to preserve 
it in stores for superseding impor- 
tation. Accurate calculators have 
estimated that, at an average, the 
damage done to crops by birds and 
by vermin, amount yearly to ten 
millions sterling. The birds in- 
vade our produce only during the 
few weeks it ripens, and dries in 
the field; but rats, mice, and wee- 
vils, are, during many months, our 
enemies. Slowly exhaling the 
moisture by artificial heat, without 
delay, after the corn is housed and 
dressed ; and, when thoroughly 
cool and cleaned from dust, stor- 
ing it in chests of undressed boards, 
coated without and within with 
lime plaister, would keep it sweet 
several years, and exclude depre- 
dators. Separate chests also offer 
the advantage of using or selling 
a part, without exposing the re- 
mainder ; and it must take a long 
series of years before Great Bri- 
tain will be overstocked in corn 
from her own agricultural returns. 
B. G. 


PPL IF 


MORNING HOURS 
BEST ADAPTED FOR STUDY. 


“On morning wings how active springs 
the mind, 

That leaves the load of yesterday be- 
hind.” 

Ir has been usual with many 
persons of a literary turn of mind, 
to devete the evening, and often- 
times a large portion of the night, 
to study. ‘The reason is obvious : 
they are not so liable to meet with 
interruption, as in the day. It is, 
however, very injurious to the 
health, which requires the regular 
refreshment of sleep: — neither, 
unless they lead abstemious lives, 
Fol, II .--eOctober, 1819. 
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Morning Hours best adapted for Study. 173 


are their ideas likely to beso clear 
as in the morning. 

Dr. Jennings, the author of the 
Jewish Antiquities; of a Treatise 
on Medals, (which was printed by 
the famous Baskerville,) and other 
writings ; was, as I have been well 
informed, accustomed to rise at five 
every morning 2m swmmer, and at 
four in winter, thereby devoting 
several quiet hours to his studies, 
at a time when no one could be ex- 
pected to intrude on bis privacy. 

His family being used to his 
plan, he gave no additional trou- 
ble to the servant; who, every 
night, prepared the fire-place for 
the winter morning. As he kept 
a lamp burning, he lighted his fire 
himself as soon as he rose. 

By this regular system, he saw 
his friends with ease; pat no one 
to inconvenience ; and preserved 
health to a good old age, in peace 
and tranquillity. 

As his circumstances permitted 
the expence, he generally made a 
rural tour once in the summer ; 
this had beneficial effect also, and 
tended to recruit the exhausted 
spirits ; all studious persons would 
do well to adopt such measures, 
and occasional relaxation, to pre- 
vent the wearied frame from sink- 
ing under the pressure of continual 
exertion; which must, otherwise, 
inevitably happen. Neither is it 
a good method to attempt to sus- 
tain nature under such exertions, 
by having recourse to fermented, 
or spirituous liquors ; as | remem- 
ber was the case of Dr. Gilbert 
Stuart, the historian, who wore out 
his frame, by that bad habit, at 
the age of forty-four, 

The morning is the proper time 
for mental efforts, when the facul- 
ties are clear aud undisturbed by 
the bustle of the day. After the 
allotted hours are passed over, we 
are then ready to enter on the nee 
cessary affairs of life; and not 
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being fatigued from want of our 
natural rest, cannot be mistaken, 
when we appear, for walking ima- 
ges, as the poet hamorousl y de- 
scribes such a person to be: 


“ So stiff, so mute, some statue you would 
swear, 
Stepp’d from its pedestal to take the air.” 


It has been said, that “ /ife as 
not merely to live, but to be well,” 
I would therefore advise all persons, 
writers or readers, to refrain from 
neglecting their health in this par- 
ticular: it is not always easily re- 
stored, and, in all events, let it be 
remembered, that prevention is 
far hetter than remedy. Lastly, 
{ would recommend to all literary 
persons to mix frequently in so- 
ciety ; it will soften the manners, 
meliorate the ideas, discourage the 
growth of peculiarities, and that 
propensity to affectation and pe- 
dantry, which too much seclusion 
is apt tosproduce. 

An attention to these friendly 
hints, may prevent many from re- 
gretting the loss of time, when 
gone by, and past recal, 


Oh! would indulgent heav’n restore,* 
The years which | shall see no more. 


This vain wish will never be 
ultered by those who take care of 
their health, and make a prudent 
use of their allotted term, by de- 
voting it, wisely, to beneficial pur- 
poses ; maki: ng it thereby, a bles- 
sing to themselves and to others.+ 


PHEMIUS. 
July 15, 1319, 


* «<Q mihi prateritos referat si Jupiter 


anos. Vine. JEneip, $—500. 


t « How charming is diviue philosophy ! 


Not harsh and erabbed as dull tools sup- 


pose, 

But musical as is Apollo's lute, 

And a perpetual feast of nectar’d sweets, 
Where no crude surfeit reigus,” 


Mirttron’s Comvus. 


Subterranean Garden. 


SINGULAR ACCIDENT. 


THE following relation was given 
by Lady Russel, in Southampton, 
(now Bedford) ‘House, where the 
accident happened ;— 

“ As | was sitting in my closet, 
the door being bolted, on a sudden 
the candle and candlestick jumped 
off the table, a hissing fire ran on 
the floor, and, after a short time, 
left some paper in a flame, which, 
with my foot, 1 put into the chim- 
ney, to prevent mischief; then sat 
down in the dark, my consider 
whence this event could come. I 
knew my door and windows were 
fast, and there was no way open 
into the closet but by the chimney ; 
and, that something should come 
down there, and strike my candle 
off the table, in that strange man- 
ner, I believed impossible. After 
I ad wearied myself to no pur- 
pose, Trang my bell; the servant 
in waiting, when | told him what 
had happened, hegged my pardon 
for having, by my mistake, given 
me a mould candle with a squib in 
it, which was intended to make 
sport among the fellow-servants 
on the rejoicing day.” 
SUBTERRANEAN GARDEN. 

AT the bottom of the Percy 
main pit, New-Castle, there is a 
subterranean garden. The plants 
are formed in the bottom of the 
mine by the light and radiant heat 
of an open fire, constantly main- 
tained for the sake of ventilation. 
At Dudley, in Staffordshire, there 
isa lot-bed, heated by the combus- 
tion of coal, at some depth below 
the surface. From this natural 
hot-bed a gardener raises annually 
crops of different kinds of culinary 
vegetables, which are earlier, by 
some weeks, than those in the sur- 
rounding gardens, where the sub- 
terranean heat does not operate. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


ele eeeeenetetnon 


TO J. H. WIFFEN, 


On receiving from him a Copy of 
his *« Aonian Hours, and other 
Poems.” 


—— 


Though many a minstrel’s barp now 
ringeth 
With tones the ear of taste must love ; 
And many a muse her chaplet bringeth 
From Fancy’s goiden bowers above ; 
More passionate strains than those thou 
bre athest, 
Perchance the melting heart hath own’d, 
And brighter blooms than what thou 
wreathest, 
Round thy wild chords, some lyres 
have crown’d 5 
But none may boast ’mid the tuneful 
throng, 
A lovelier garlaud or purer song ! 


’Tis true, not seldom, hues of sadness 
Pervade thy flowers, and tinge thy lay ; 
But who for mirth’s broad glare of glad- 
ness, 

Would wish that tenderer gloom away ; 
Not I, in sooth ; thy pensive numbers,— 
Than joy’s light music sweeter far,— 
Can rouse my bosom’s deepest slumbers ; 
Or when its inmates wildly war,— 
On my world-vex'd turbulent spirit break 

Soothing, as bells on a twilight lake ! 


Lover of rivers, woods, and mountains ! 
Haunter of nature’s green recesses, 
When sparkles in eve’s gla*sy fountains 

The light of Luna’s silver tresses, 
Companioniess ’tis thine to wander, 
And watch the starry host assembling ; 
On scenes above—around—to ponder, 
Till every pulse with love is trembiing 
For Him, who, from darkness, called up 
light, 
And wrought from chaos a world so 
bright ! 


For whilst thine eye with rapture dwel- 
leth 
Ou the varied charms of heaven and 
earth ; 
With gratitude thy bosom swelleth 
To Him—who spoke them inte birth ! 
And with thy waking visions blending, , 
Religion breathes her holiest balm, 
In each storm-troubled moment lending 
A sweet, and peace-compelling calm ; 
O, ever thus, till life’s latest day, 
May thy tempests of grief to that power 
give way. 





Minstrel and friend, farewell !—Though 
lightly 
*Vaileth such meed of praise as mine ; 
Though this rude wreath may ill requite 
thee, 
For beauty-breathing strains like thine ; 
Yet, whilst that tie remains unbroken, 
Which kindred souls account so dear, 
Not valueless thou’lt deem the token 
Thus offered from a heart sincere ;— 
Farewell !—twill be joy enough for me, 
If it guile but an hour of gloom for thee! 
A.A. W. 
July 20, 1819. 


Cre 


THE DREAM 
What is this fleeting shade, 
Companion of the night ? 
By whose fantastic, sportive aid, 
Life’s happiest moments are display’d, 
Or scenes of wild affright ; 
Tis fancy’s own, 
*T was here, ’tis gone, 
From crowds the dreamer wakes, and 
finds himself alone. 


And as our sleep supplies 
Imagined bliss or pai, 
We gladly from the couch arise, 
Or close again our wishful eyes, 
And try to sleep again ; 
Nor heed the dawn 
Of smiling mora, 
en» 4 : 
lho’ glowing, rosy tints the op’ning cleuds 
adorn. 


Just so the worldly man, 
In visions bright and gay, 
Wears out his short uncertain span, 
While wealth and pleasure mark the plan, 
Till death torbids his stay ; 
Then, tho’ serene 
The past has been, 
Yet gathering clouds obscure the future 
doubtiul scene. 


But when the Christian wakes 
From dreams of pain and Care, 
The vernal morning sweetly breaks, 
Her flight his ’tranchised spirit takes, 
To regions bright and fair ; 
The storm is o’er, 
He dreams no more, 
But borne by angels greets his heav’nly, 
native shore. 


HARRIET. 
2a2 






Ware 


2. See 


Sa aate et ee 






























LINES 
To Miss Johnson, of Mile End, 
When I see, dearest Anna, thy innocent 
smiles, 
A charm which our moments of anguish 
beguiles ; 
Thy love-beaming eyes, and thy bosom 


of snow, 
I fear for thy journey through this world 
of wue. 


Where misfortunes await thee, and plea- 
sures assail, 

And fraud and deception too often pres 
vail ; 

Where youth’s brightest blossoms are 
nipp’d ’ere they blow, 

I fear for thy journey through this world 
of woe, 

Ah! never, my dear, may tby pure breast 
sustain 

The pangs of ingratitude fest’ring with 
pain ; 

Of friendship and peace may it still feel 
the glow, 

And hope bover round thee through this 
world of woe, 


Southwark. i & 
SONNET 
Sacred to the Memory of my two 
Sisters. 


_—— 


‘« Sweet to the sweets farewell !” 


Elate with hope—in youth’s just budding 


charms, 
When joyous childhood frolics without 
fear ; 
When each fond bosom feels no rude 
alarms, 


Nor beauty’s eyes are dewed by sor- 
row’s tear ; 

thine, dear sisters ! 
sweetest smile 
To cheer my morn of life with rising 


*Twere with the 


sweet. ; 
Ah! that those hours endearing thus the 
while 
Which tender mem’ry fondly loves to 
greet, 
By the chill hand of death should siow in 
gloom, 
’Twining® like rose-buds clasp’d toge- 
ther Jaid 


In the dark chamber of the silent tomb, 
Shrouded and pale mould in the cypress 


shade ! 
Yet there’s a vorce shall bid the good 
arise, 
And bliss eternal crown them inthe skies! 
1819. Hatr, 


* They lie in one grave together, 


Original Poetry. 





CONSCIENCE. 


What is conscience but the worm 
That inward gnaws the mortal part ? 
By which the suff’rer’s hourly torn 
Convulsive—like the scorpion’s dart ! 


What is conscience when the frame 
Falls beneath its piercing sway ? 
Sorrow—malice—hatred—shame— 
All conspire to vex—betray ! 
Corroding grief like vulture preys, 
And laughs to see his victim bleed— 
And wriihes its limbs a thousand ways, 
And on the vitals loves to feed ! 
1819. Harr. 
SPA 
SONG. 
Lassie, wi’ the bonny e’e, 
h, to thy bosom take me; 
In hour of need thy friends may flee, 
But I would ne’er forsake thee. 


Edeui’s fields altho’ sae sweet. 
Without thee would be earie ; 

Bleakest wilds a loved retreat, 
If thou wert ever near me. 


Lassie, then, oh! love like me, 
And thro’ this life ne’er sever ; 
Fondly try to comfort me, 
Neglect you I shall never. 
WwW. S—s. 


Sa a ae 
SONNET. 
Where the wild woodbine waves around 
in air, 
And nods its tassels to the zephyr’s 
breath ; 
B’en there my soul can sigh beneath de- 
spalr, 


Sigh that she is an inmate of the earth. 
For, oh! this bosom, long it has been 
torn, 
And from this eye has roll’d the fall- 
ing tear; 
Many the cares this heaving heart has 
borne, 
Woes, following woes, unceasingly se- 
vere. 
But yet there’s One speaks peace unto 
the mind, 
Breathes o’er the soul a gentle calm se- 


rene, 

And bids the anguish’d heart a rest to 
find 

Calm as the silver queen when mildly 
sheen, 

Oh, that that One would dissipate the 
storm, 

And bid my bosom be a lasting calm. 


Mary. 
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An INSCRIPTION ror a TABLET 


To the Memory of a Lady, by 
W. Lewis. 

Her years are number’d, and your life 
may be 

Of shorter date. The strong must bow 
the knee 

To Death, the conqueror, Beauty, ta- 
lent, power, 

Fall down before him at the destin’d 
hour. 

Is there no hope? There is, the Son of 
God, 

The promis’d Saviour, has the wine-press 
trod 

Of human suff’r: 
give 

A crown of glory—look to Him, and live. 


trust Him, He can 


ANSWER 


To the Anigma in page 30. 


This enigma the letter uam’d R well ex- 
plains, 

In all Waters it’s found—in the Sea none 
remains ; 

In all Rocks, and in Marbles, but never 
in stone ; 

In all Rivers, Streams, Rivulets, clearly 
it?s shown; 

In “rontes, Kuphrates, and Tigris, it’s 
seen, 

And Trent, Hnmber, Mersey, and Severn, 
L ween ; 

And although to the Thames and its 
feeders tis strange, 

Yet, through Kent, withthe Ravensbourn, 
wide is its range ; 

With the Rhine it descends, is in Ger- 
many known, 

And in Prussia likewise, where stands 
Berlin’s fair throne ; 

Nor yet less in all countries the & still 
appears, 

Throughout earth’s wide Regions, nay 
more, in the Spheres. 


September 8, 1819. R. B. 
To a FLOWER on a LADY’s BOSOM 


During Indisposition, 


ner 


Little flower which art reposing, 
Quite unconscious of the charms 

Which, beside thee, are disclosing, 
Rest tiee safe from all alarms, 





Original Poetry. 





No rude gales are round thee blowing, 
No keen frost shall nip thee there 5 
But a gentle breath’s bestowing 
Vital warmth and genial air. 


Could’st thou feel the fair one’s anguish, 
Here thou would’st not look so gay ; 
Rather thou, in death, would’st languish, 

If thy life tor ease could pay. 
1817. Wm. Lewis. 


ANSWER 
To a Charade in page 79. 


The seat of life, the vital part, 

Conviction tells us is the heart ; 

That little flutt’ring, restless thing, 

Which joys expand, or sorrows wring ; 

From whence proceeds each hope and 
fear, 

That prompts the sigh, or wakes the tear, 

Aud when no cares perplex and teaze, 

Tis then we feel ourselves at ease. 

The cherish’d boon we fondly prize, 

For at affliction’s touch it dies ; 

The whole combined, a flow’ret shows, 

Which oftin wild luxuriance grows. 

Fut yet its lively tints expand, 

Beneath the careful gard’ner’s hand ; 

Thus wisely ’tis decreed by fate, 

That, not confin’d to clime or state, 

Heartsease may choose its resting plaee, 

And court a lowly hind’s embrace ; 

May circle round a peasant’s heart, 

And e’en to taste a charm impart, 

May fix its station near a throne, 

And with a monarch find a home. 

Then, Anna, be it ever thine, 

And with the laurel wreath entwine ; 

Alike to crown the poet’s strain, 

Or hero from th’ embattled plain. 
ExvizasetH Bower BieEAseE. 


CPL LS 


CHARADE, 


My first is a Roman word, meaning a 
man , 
My second a pronoun well known; 
My whole is a science without any plan, 
Where more folly than wisdom is shown | 


SIRENIUS, 


CLIFT 


CHARADE. 


The singular marks my first, 
The plural marks my second ; 

My whole by all is curs’d, 
A crime, most hateful, reckon’d. 
May 3, 1819. M. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TALES OF MY LANDLORD, 
THIRD SERIES, 


Collected ond arranzed by Jede- 
diah Cle ishbotham. 
(Continued from page 133.) 

The Legend of Montrose is a 
sketch of Scottish manners at the 
period when that nobleman was a 
prominent character; but it ap- 
pears to be more particularly de- 

signed toa delineate the gift of se- 
ond sight, The person thus en- 
dowed is Allan M‘Aulay, with 
whom our readers are aiready some- 
what acquainted; but the hero of 
the piece is Dugald Dalveity, a 
soldicr of fortune, who has served 
under most of the poten 
Europe. Hearing of the troubles 
in lis native country, he returns 
from the continent, join. that 
party which will pay him best, and 
fallf in with the Earl of Menteith, 
to whom, afier some parley, he thus 
describes himself: 


« «My name is Dalgetty—Dugald Dal- 
getty, Ritt-master Dugald Dalgetty of 
Drumthwacket, at your honourable ser- 
vice to comm: nd ‘Tt is a name you may 
have seen in Gallo-Belvicus, the Swedish 
Intelligencer, or, if you read High-Dutch, 
in the Fliegendien Merccur of Leipsic. 
My father, my lord, having by unthrifty 
courses reducted a fair patrimony to a 
nouentity, | bad no better shift, when I 
was eighteen years old, than to carry the 
learning whilk IT had acquired at the Ma- 
reschal College of Aberdeen, my gentle 


bluid and designation of Drumthwacket, 
together with a pair of stalwarth arms, 
and legs conioim, to the German wars, 


there to push my asa cavalier of 
fortune. My lord, 
stood me in more stead than either my 
gentle kin or my bookjear, and U found 
myself trailing a pike as a private gentle- 
under old Sir Ludovick Leslie, 
if le arned the rules o’ service sae 
at [ will not forget them ina 
r, L have been made to stand 


way 


my lees and arms 


man 
where 
tightly, th 
hurry. Sur 


ates. ol 


guard eight hours, being from twelve az 
noon to eight o’clock of the night, at the 
palace, armed with back and breast, 
head-piece and bracelets, being iron to 
the teeth, in a bitter frost, and the ice 
was as hard as ever was flint; and all 
for stopping an instant to speak “4 my 
landlady, when I should bave gone to 
roll-call.’ 

‘And doubtless, sir,’ replied Lord 
Menteith, ‘ you have gone through some 
hot service, as well as this same cold duty 
you talk of?’ 

«« Surely, my lord, it doth not be- 
come me to speak; but he that hath seen 
the fields of Leipsic and of Lutzen, may 
be said to have seen pitched battles. And 
one who hath witnessed the intaking of 
Frankfort, and Spawheim, and Nureme- 
berg, and su forth, should know some- 
thing about leaguers, storms, onslaughts, 
and outfalls.’ 

«“ «But your merit, sir, and experi- 
ence, were, doubtless, followed by pro- 
motion.’ 

«* « Tt came slow, my lord, dooms slow,’ 
replied Dalyetty ; ‘ but as my Scottish 
countrymen, the fathers of the war, and 
the raisers of those valourous Scottish re- 
giments, that were the dread of Germany, 
began to fall pretty thick, what with pes- 
tilence, and what with the sword, why 
we, their children, succeeded to their in- 
heritance. Sir, I was six years first pri- 
vate gentleman of the company, and 
three years lance-speisade, disdaming to 
receive a halbert, as unbecoming my 
birth. Wherefore [ was ultimately pro- 
moted to be a fahn-dragger, as the High 
Dutch call it, (which signifies an ancient) 
in the King’s Lief Regiment of Black 
Horse, and “ther reafter I arose to be lieu- 
tenant and ritt-master, under that invine 
cible monarch, the bulwark of the Pro- 
testant faith, the Lion of the North, the 
terror of Austria, Gustavus the Victo- 
rious.’ 

«And yet, if I understand you, 
Captain Dalgetty.—TI think that title cor- 
responds wi'h your foreign title of ritt 
master.——’ 

«“« The same grade preceesely,’ an- 
swered Dalgetty ; ‘ ritt-master signifying 
literally file-leader.’ 

««] was observing,’ answered Lord 
Menteith, ‘that, if I understand you 


right, you had left the service of this 
great Prince.’ 
“ ¢ It was after his death—it was after 
































































his death, sir,’ said Dalgetty, ‘ when I 
was in no shape bound to continue mine 
adherence. There are things, my lord, 
in that service, that cannot but go against 
the stomach of any cavalier of honour. 
In especial, albeit the pay be none of the 
most superabundant, being only about 
sixty dollars a month toa rilt-waster, yet 
the invincible Gustavus never paid ahaie 
one-third of that sam, whilk wes distri- 
buted menthly by way of loan; althoug h, 
when justly considered, it was, in fact, a 
borrowing by that great monarch of the 
additional two-thirds which were due to 
the soldier. And { have seen some whole 
regiments of Dutch and Holsteiners mu- 
tiny on the field of battle, like base scul- 
lions, crying out Gelt, gelt, signifying 
their desire of pay, instead of falling to 
blows, like our noble Scotch blades, wlio 
ever disdained, my lord, postponing of 
honour to filthy lucre.’ 

<©« But were not these arrears,’ said 
Lord Menteith, ‘ paid to the soldiery at 
some stated period ?’ 

« ¢ My lord,’ said Dalgetty, ‘I take it 
on my conscience, that at no period, and 
by no possible process, could one cruetzer 
ot them ever be recovered. I inyself 
never saw twenty dollars of my own ail 
the time I served the invincible Gustavus, 
unless it was from the chance of a storm, 
or victory, or the fetching in some town 
or doorp, when a cavalier of fortune, who 
knows the usage of wars, seldom faileth 
to make some small profit.’ 


After recounting his adventures 
in the service of other states, ina 
similar strain, he proceeds with 
Lord Menteith to Darnlinvarac!, 
the castle of the M‘Aulays, where 
a number of clans assemble, to 
whom Anderson, disguised as a do- 
mestic, discovers himself to be the 
Earl of Moutrose, and produces a 
commission, appointing him com- 
mander of the royal forces. The 
mission of Sir Duncan Campbell, 
of Ardenvohr, to dissuade them 
from their purpose, renders an em- 
bassy to the Earl of Argyle ne- 
cessary ; and this arduous appoint- 
ment isa accepted by Dalgetty. He 
arrives at inverara, meunted on 
the companion of all histuils, whom 
he called Gustavus, iv compliment 
to “ the Lion of the Norti;” and 
the description of its dreadful ap- 
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pearance we cannot avoid giving at 
length. 


“ The village of Inverara, now a neat 
county town, then partook of the rudeness 
of the seventeenth century, in the misera- 
ble appearance of the houses, and the 
irregularity of the unpaved strect. But 
a stronger and more terrible characteristic 
of the period appeared in the market- 
place, which wes a space of irregular 
vidth, half way betwixt the harbour, or 
pier, and the frowning castle-gate, which 
terminated, with ats gloomy archway, 
portcullis, and flankers, the upper end of 
the vista. Midway this space was erected 
arude gibbet, on which hung five dead 
bodies; two of which, from their dress, 
seemed to have been Lowlanders, and 
the other three corpses were muffled in 
their Highland plaids. Two or three 
women sat under tlie gallows, who seem- 
ed to be morrning and singing the coro- 
nach of the deceased in a low voice. 
But the spectacle was apparently of too 
ordinary occurrence to have much inte- 
rest for the inhabitants at large, who, 
while they thronged to look at the mili. 
tary figure, the horse of an unusual size, 
and the burnished panoply of Captain 
Dalgetty, seemed to bestow no attention 
whatever on the piteous spectacle which 
their own market-place afiorded. 

“The envoy of Montrose was not 
qnite so indifferent; and hearing a word 
or two of English escape from a High- 
lander of decent appearance, he imume- 
diately halted Gustavus, and addressed 
him. € The Provost Marshal has been 
busy here, my friend. May I crave of 
you what these delinquents have been 
justified tor ?’ 


“ He looked towards the gibbet as he 
spoke, and the Gael, comprehending his 


meaning rather by his action than hig 
words, immediately replied, ‘ Three gen- 
tlemen caterans, 





Gud sain them ( Crosse 
ing himself )—twa Sassenach bits 0’ bo- 
dies, that wadna do something M‘Callum 
More bade them’ and turning trom 
Dalzetiy with an air of indifference, 
away he walked, Staylug no further 
question 

“ Dalgetty shrugged his <houlders and 
proceeded, for Sir Duncan Campbell's 
tenth or twelfth cousin had already shown 
some signs of impatience. , 

** At the gate of the castle, another 
terrible spectacle of teadal power await- 
ed hin. Within a stockade or palisado, 
which seewed lately to have been added 
io the cetences of the gate, and which 
was protected by two pieces of light ar- 
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tillery, was a small inclosure, where 
stood a huge block, on which lay an axe. 
Both were smeared with recent blood, 
and a quantity of saw-dust strewed 
around, partly retained and partly obli- 
terated the marks ef a very late execu- 
tion, 

** As Dalgetty looked on this new ob- 
ject. of terror, his principal guide suddenly 
twitched him by the skirt of his jerkin, 
and having thas attracted his attention, 
winked, and pointed with his finger to a 
pole fixed on the stockade, which sup- 
ported a human head, being that, doubt- 
less, of the late sufferer. There was a 
leer on the Highlander’s face as he 
pointed to this ghastly spectacle, which 
seemed to his fellow-traveller ominous of 
nothing good.” 


His oe by M‘Callum 
More, the Ear! of Argyle, is most 
shameful; he is thrown into a dun- 
geon, where be finds Ranald, one 
of the Children of the Mist, three 
of whose sons were hanging on the 
gibbets outside the castle. Argyle 
coming in disguise into the dun- 
geon by a private passage, Is re- 
cognized by Dalgetiy, who seizes 
and nearly strane S him, till he 
furnishes them with the means of 
escape. They leave him well se- 
cured, to prevent a pursuit, but, on 
the discovery of their ese ape, they 
are tracked by blood |: ounds through 
the difficult passes of Arzyleshire. 
They sueceed in joining ‘i ontrose’s 
army, but Dalgetty is badly wound- 
ed by | his pursuers. Ri snald, urged 
by a deadly hatred of the Camp- 
bells, and thirsting for revene, 
guides Montrose against Argyle, 
and takes terrible vengeance. 

The heroine of the picee is An- 
not Lyle, a most interesting 
ture, who is beloved both by Earl 
Menteith and Allan Mé Aulay. Af- 
ter a dreadful battle, in which the 
royalists are victorious, Ranald, 
who is mortaily wounded, discovers 
Annot to be the daughter of Ar- 
denvolir, who is also wounded se- 
verely. Circumstances induce him 
to consent to her marriage with 
Menteith, who is stabbed by Allan 


crea- 
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on his bridal day, but not mortally. 
Allan rushes away, and is heard of 
no more. 

Ranald, on his death-bed, ex- 
presses, in his exhortation to his 
son, a most insatiable and savage 
passion for revenge on his enemies ; 
he says, “ The sons of Diarmid— 
the race of Darnlinvarach — the 
riders of Menteith—my curse on 
thy head, Child of the Mist, if thou 
spare one of those names, when the 
time shall offer for cutting them 
off!’ Allan is supposed to have 
failen by the hands of the Children 
of the Mist. 

We must now take our leave of 
these amusing and interesting tales, 
and of the writer also, unless we 
may place his threat among the 
promises of authors. The present 
series, with all their fan!ts of care- 
lessness and occasional tediousness, 
deserve to hold a high rank in 
this department of literature. Al- 
though inferior to some of the 
former productions of the same 
pen, they convey no impure senti- 
ments, no indelicate allusions ; and 
although we think works of this 
nature might be made more power- 
fully subservient to the cause of 
morality and virtue, the author has 
yet the @ ratifying reflection that, 
if he has not done all he inight, he 
has, at the same time, written no- 
thing to offend the wost fastidious. 


eCrrrr 


GREENLAND, 
And other Poems. By James 
Montgomery, 8vo. 


THE principal poem in the vo- 
lume before us relates chiefly to 
the settlement of the Christian 
missionaries in Greenland. It con- 
sists of five cantos, and presents 
many fine descriptions of that sin- 
cular country, some of which, how- 
ever, are more poetical than aecu- 
rate, but it would be difficult te 



























































describe the plot; indeed, the au- 
thor himself says, that “ he has 
so far failed, as to be under the ne- 
cessity of sending it forth incom- 
plete, or suppressing it altogether.” 
That a desire to avail himself of 
the interest excited by the Polar 
expeditions should induce a writer 
like Mr. Montgomery to send forth 
a poem with such an apology, we 
cannot fail to regret. There is, 
however, much new and beautiful 
description, with much poctical feel- 
ing, and, on the whole, possessing 
considerable interest. 

The following comprehensive 
sketch of Greenland is finely de- 
picted :-— 


«¢ Far off, amidst the placid sun shine, 

glow 

Mountains with hearts of fire and crests 
of snow, 

Whose blacken’d slopes with deep ravines 
entrench’d, 

Their thunders silenced, and their light- 
nings quench’d, 

Still the slow heat of spent eruptions 
breathe, 

While embryo earthquakes swell their 
wombs beneath. 

Hark! from yon cauldron-cave, the 

battle sound 

Of fire and water warring under ground ; 

Rack'd on the wheels of an ebullient 
tide, 

Here might some spirit, fall’n from bliss, 
abide, 

Such fitful wailings of intense despair, 

Such emanating splendours fill the air. 

—He comes, he comes; the infuriate 
Geyser springs 

Up to the firmament on vapoury wings ; 

With breathless awe the mounting glory 


view 3 

White whirling clouds his steep ascent 
pursue. 

But lo! a glimpse ;—refulgent to the 
ale, 

He starts all naked through his riven 
veil ; 


A fountain-column, terrible and bright, 

A living, breathing, moving torm of 
light; 

From central earth to heaven’s meridian 
thrown, 

The mighty apparition towers alone, 

Rising, as though for ever he could rise, 

Storm and resume his palace in the skies. 
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All foam, and turbulence, and wrath be- 
low ; 

Around him beams the reconciling bow ; 

Signal of peace, whose radiant girdle 
binds, 

(Till nature’s doom,) the waters and the 
winds ; 

While mist and spray, condensed to sud- 
den dews, 

The air illumine with celestial hues, 

As if the bounteous sun were raining 
down 

The richest gems of his imperial crown. 

In vain the spirit wrestles to break free, 

Foot-bound to fathomless captivity ; 

A power anseen, by syinpathetic spell 

For ever working,—to his flinty cell 

Recalls him from the ramparts of the 
spheres ; 

He yields, collapses, lessens, disappears ; 

Darkness receives him in her vague abyss, 

Around whose verge light froth and bub- 
bles hiss, 

While the low murmurs of the refluent 
tide 

Far into subterranean silence glide, 

The eye sull gazing down the dread pro- 
found, 

When the bent ear hath wholly lost the 
sound, 

—But is he slain and sepulchred ?>— 
Again 

The deathless giant sallies from his den, 

Scales with recruited strength the ethe- 
real walls, 

Struggles afresh tor liberty,—and falls. 

Yes, and for liberty the fight renew’d, 

By day, by night, undaunted, unsub- 
dued, 

He shall maintain, till Iceland’s solid 
base 

Fail, and the mountains vanish from its 
face.” 


The following fine passage closes 
the poem. The depopulation of 
Ancient Greenland, and the de- 
scription of the only couple who 
survive the pestilence, are thus 
depicted : 


«In the cold sunshine of yon narrow 


dell, 

Affection lingers; — there two lovers 
dwell, 

Greenland’s whole family ; nor long for- 
lorn, 


There comes a visitant; a babe is born. 
O’er his meek helplessness the parents 
siniled ; 
*Twas Hope,—-for Hope is every mother’y 
child, 
2B 
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Then seem’d they, in that world of soli- 
tude, 

The Eve and Adam of a race renew’d. 

Brief happiness ! too perilous to last ; 

The moon hath wax’d and waned, and all 


is past : 

Behold the end :—one morn, athwart the 
wall, 

They mark’d the shadow of a rein-deer 
fall, 

Bounding in tameless freedom o’er the 
Snow ; 

The father track’d him, and with fatal 
bow 

Smote down the victim; bat before his 
eyes, 

A rabid she-bear pounced upon the 
prize ; 


A shaft into the spoiler’s flank he sent, 

She turned in wrath, and limb from limb 
had rent 

The hunter; but his dagger’s plunging 


steel, 

With riven bosom, made the monster 
reel ; 

Unvanquisiied, both to closer combat 
flew, 


Assailants each, till each the other slew ; 

Mingling their blood from mutual wounds, 
they lay 

Stretcht on the carcase of their antler'd 
prey. 

Meanwhile his partner waits, her heart 

at resf, 

No burthen but her infant on her breast ; 

With him she slumbers, or with him she 
plays, 

And tells him all her dreams of future 
days, 

Asks him a: thousand questions, feigns 
replies, 

And reads whate’er she wishes in his 
eyes. 

—Red evening comes: no husband’s sha- 
dow falls, 

Where tell the rein-deer’s, o’er the lat- 
ticed walls ; 

"Tis night; no footstep sounds towards 
her door ; 

The day retarns,—but he returns no 
more. 

In frenzy forth she sallies; and with 
cries, 

To which no voice except her own re- 
plies, 

In frightful echoes, starting all around, 

Where human voice again shall never 


sound, 

She seeks him, finds him not ; some angel- 
guide 

In mercy turns her from the corpse 
aside ; 
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Perhaps his own freed spirit, lingering 


near, 

Who waits to waft her to a happier 
sphere, 

But leads her first, at evening, to their 
cot, 


Where lies the little one, all day forgot ; 

Imparadised tn sleep she finds him there, 

Kisses his cheek, and breathes a mother’s 
prayer. 

Three days she Janguishes, nor can she 
shed 

One tear, between the living 
dead ; 

When her lost sponse comes 
widow’s thought, 

The pangs ef memory are to madness 


and the 


o’er the 


wrought ; 

But when her suckling’s eager lips are 
felt, 

Her heart would fain—bui oh ! it cannot 
—melt ; 

At length it breaks, while on her lap he 
lies, 


With baby wonder gazing in her eyes. 

Poor orphan! mine is not a hand to 
trace 

Thy little story, last of all thy race! 

Not long thy sufferings ; cold and colder 
grown, 

The arms that clasp thee chill thy limbs 
to stone, 

—’Tis done ;-—from Greenland’s coast, 
the latest sigh 

Bore infant innocence beyond the sky.”’ 


If Mr. Montgomery’s fame as a 
poct be not very greatly enhanced 
by this production, there is cer- 
tainly nothing to diminish it; and 
that tone of religious and moral 
feeling, which forms so distinguisb- 
ing a feature of all his former writ- 
ings, is not diminished in the pre- 
sent, 





Literary Intelligence. 


Part XV. of “ The New British 
Traveller; or Panorama of En- 
gland and Wales,” is just ready ; 


and the next and concluding Part 
will appear early in the ensuing 
winter. 

Mr. Hogg has in the press, 
“ Winter Evening Tales, collect- 
ed among the Highlanders in the 
South of Scotland,” 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC. 


Stirling Castle, a familiar Di- 
vertimento for the Piano- Forte, 
in which its introduced the fa- 
vourite Scotch Air, “ Ye Banks 
and Braes of bonny Doon,” 
composed and respectfully in- 
scribed to Miss Walton, by J. 
C. Nightingale. 


Xu 


The style of this divertimento 
fully justifies us in recommending 
it as a proper study for learners. 
It consists of four movements: an 
introductory Largetto, in common 
time; an Allegro Moderato, in the 
same measure; the air of ‘ Ye 
Banks and Braes of bonny Doon,’ 
and a rondo in six quavers allegro. 
The Largeito is smooth and free 
in its passages; the Allegro has 
nothing very novel or striking 
about it; the Scotch air is very 
attractive; and the Rondo is a 
very playful production. On the 
whole, this divertimento is pleas- 
ing and satisfactory, although cer- 
tainly not much above mediocrity. 


Mozart’s Masses; with an Ac- 
companiment for the Organ; 
arranged from the full score, 
by Vincent Novello, Organist 
to the Portuguese Embassy in 
London. 

Mr. Nevello states in his adver- 
tisement, that the Masses of Mo- 
zart, although they form some of 
his most classical compositions, are 
comparatively unknown in Eng- 


land. His object is therefore to 
collect into one work, what has 
hitherto remained in a very de- 
tached state; and by facilitating 
their performance in the accompa- 
niment, to render them more fami- 
liar, The work will contain eight 
masses, including the Requiem, 
the whole which Mozart ever wrote. 
The first number commences with 
the grand mass in C, which is ar- 
ranged in every respect in a most 
masterly manner. Mr. Novello, 
so well known as a harmonist and 
an organist, is the very man to 
accomplish the difficult and im- 
portant task of arranging these 
Masses, and we feel no doubt of 
his meeting that success which so 
spirited an undertaking deservedly 
merits. 
‘ Castle Forbes,’ a favourite So- 
nata for the Piano-Forte ; by 
J. Ross, 


Our readers, who have been long 
acquainted with the talents and 
acquisitions of this pleasing com- 
poser, will peruse this Sonata with 
increased satisfaction. Easy, ani- 
mated, and consistent, it displays 
a degree of ability, benefited by 
intensity of study, that is highly 
creditable to the organist of Aber- 
deen, and which cannot fail attract- 
ing the attention of eyery admirer 
of good music. 
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CovENT GARDEN THEATRE. 

On September the 6th, this 
house re-opened after a vacation of 
only about two months. During 


that interval much has been done 
in the way of embellishment. The 
gilding has been refreshed, and the 
vast body of light, in the central 





chandelier, softened by new dra- 
peries of crystal drops, which hang 
about in the richest and most grace- 
ful profusion ; in short, a splendour 
has been communicated to the gene- 
ral effect, of which we entirely 
approve, The season commenced 
with Macbeth, in which Mrs. Bunn 
2B 
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(late Miss Somerville) sustained 
the part of Lady Macbeth, with 
much effect, 

The Steward ; or, Fashion and 
Feeling.—This comedy is founded 
on Mr.Holcroft’s Deserted Daugh- 
ter, and is ascribed to the pen of 
Mr. Beasley. The principal cha- 
racters and most of the main inci- 
dents have been retained; but the 
alterations aud additions are judi- 
cious. — Mr. Mordent (Macready) 
who in early life was blessed with 
affluence and good humour, mar- 
ries a woman of humble rank. The 
fruit of this marriage is a daughter, 
Joanna, (Miss Foote) in giving 
birth to whom, her mother expires. 
Smitten with the charms of the 
heiress of an ancient peer, Mordent 
marries a second time ; carefully 
concealing his former union ; and 
basely disowning in infancy his 
child ; who, in ignorance of her 
parent, is brought up under the 
care of Jonathan Winter (Emery) 
an old confidential servant. As 
Joanna, who is a beautiful and 

_accomplished creature, approaches 
the years of womanhood, her heart 
becomes impatient for a knowledge 
of those who ought to be her natu- 
ral protectors ; but Mordent, fear- 
ful of enraging his wife’s rich and 
proud relations, still refuses to re- 
ceive, or even "to see her. —Lady 
Anne Mordent (Mrs. Davison) 
urged by the wishes of her hus- 
band, enters, much against her in- 
clination, into all the extravagance 
and dissipation of fashion ; and this, 
joined to a love of gaming on the 
part of Mordent, plunges him into 
pecuniary difficulties. He becomes 
morose, and splenetic. His dis- 
tresses are heightened by the arts 
of his old steward Item (Farren) 
who, under the garb of sanctity 
and honesty, conceals a vile com- 

ound of avarice, fraud, and lust, 
and who plays the too frequent 
game of euriching himself by 
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his unsuspecting master’s ruin. 
Through the agency of a creature 
of his, Grime (Blanchard), he has 
advanced various sums of mot ney 
to Mordent, and becomes the vir- 
tual, though not the ostensible, 
mortgagee of his whole property. 
To this worthy steward a thousand 
pounds are entrusted by his master, 
for the purpose of placing Joanna 
in some situation where she may 
respectably earn her bread, which 
money tem appropriates to his 
own purposes ; and determines, by 
making the lovely girl his wife, 
to confirm his elaims to the Mor- 
dent estates, In order to further his 
plans he removes her to the house of 
arelation of his, Mrs. Penfold( Miss 
Green), where he hopes cunning 
and opportunity will enable him to 
effect his object—Cheveral (Jones) 
the ward of Mordent, a fine, lively, 
ardent fellow, just come of age, 
has met Joanna on several oeca- 
sions in the Green Park ; and al- 
though he has never spoken to her, 
has become the slave of her charms. 
Lenox (Connor), a friend of Mor- 
dent’s, has also seen, and is deter- 
mined to possess her. Cheveril, 
through the means of Grime, ob- 
tains admission to Mrs, Penfold’s 
house, and has an interview with 
Joanna; which is broken off by 
the entrance of Mordent, who, 
being much in debt to Lenox, is 
induced to visit the young lady, in 
order to assist Lenoz iu his scheme. 
Mordent, who of course does not 
know that Joanna is his daughter, 
won by her beauty, her innocence, 
and her ingenuousness, determines 
to befriend ! her; which determina- 
tion, however, the subsequent re- 
monstrances of Lenox induce him 
to relinquish. Joanna, suspecting 
the danger that threatens her, 


makes her escape in disguise ; and 
in this disguise is met by Mordent, 
who having simullaneously dis- 


covered her flight and her near 
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relation to him, has gone distract- 
edly in his pursuit of his “ desert- 
ed daughter.’ An ecluircissement, 
and a scene of great tenderness, 
follow ; aud the delighted father and 
child retire, rejoicing that chance 
has removed the obstacles by which 
they had been so long separated. 
—In the mean while Cheveril, 
anxious to relieve Joanna from her 
difficulties, applies to old Ztem for 
the sum of 10,000/.; which the 
latter consents to procure, on con- 
dition that Cheveril shall give him 
a receipt for 17,000/.; being the 
amount of the money that has ac- 
cumulated in his guardian’s hands 
during his minority. Cheveril 
agrees to this proposal, and J/ez, 
in his haste to conclude so advan- 
tageous a bargain, wholly forgets 
to take up from the table at which 
the negotiation has been carried 
on, his private memorandum book, 
which is filled with an account of 
his past villanies, together with 
a few hints for the rogueries that 
he means to perpetrate. His ne- 
phew Clement (Abbott), a worthy 
youth, who had long suspected his 
dishonesty, finds the book; and 
in spite of the urgent threats and 
prayers of the faithless Steward, 
places it in the hand of Mordent. 
Grime also becoming an evidence 
against his tutor and associate in 
guilt, confusion is hurled on the 
head of Item. Mordent bestows 
the hand of his daughter on Che- 
veril; and, restored to fortune and 
equanimity, returns to the enjoy- 
ment of domestic happiness with 
his amiable and affectionate wife. 
Such are some of the materials 
which enter into the composition 
of this Comedy ; and we are bound 
in justice to the author to add that 
he has made a good use of them, 
If there is no great originality, 
there is at least much strength of 
character. The interest is never 


allowed to flag. The incidents are 
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numerous and striking, and the 
dialogue is easy and unpretend- 
ing. 


HAYMARKET. 

Pigeons and Crows. This is 
one of the most pleasing comedies 
that has been produced for a length 
of time past, and kept the house 
in one continual scene of laughter. 
The plot is extremely whimsical. 
Sir Peter Pigwizgin, (Liston,) 
knight, alderman, and pin- maker, 
arrives in Margate, to pay his ade 
dresses to Louisa ‘Harvey, (Miss 
E. Blanchard,) whom her mother, 
(Mrs. Davenport,) on the reputa- 
tion of his wealth, though neither 
of them had ever seen Sir Peter, 
had engaged to him in marriage, 
Captain Neville, alias Captain 
Pigwiggin, his nephew, (Mr. 
Joues,) flying from the pursuit of 
his creditors, is also arrived at the 
same place, where he is prosecut- 
ing a real attachment that subsist- 
ed between him and Louzsa. The 
young lady, who is a wonderful 
adept at stratagems, meeting Sir 
Peter by accident, and discovering 
the objects of his visit to Marvate, 
gives him so formidable a deserip- 
“6a of his intended mistress, that 
he determines to abandon the pur- 
suit. The knight, however, be- 
comes enamoured of her without 
knowing who she is; she feigns to 
be overcome by his importunity to 
make her an alderman’s lady and 
a lady-mayoress; and describing 
lierself as the ward of M. Blon- 
deau, (J. Russel,) an itinerant 
showman, refers Sir Peter to him 
for his approbation. Blondeau 
has just imported an African prin- 
cess, whom he intends to exhibit 
in the way of his profession. On 
hearing Sir Peter’s suit, the 
Frenchman concludes his sable 
beauty is meant, and readily agrees 
to transfer her to the amorous 
knight, for one thousand pounds, 
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To prevent his finding out the de- 
ceit practised on him by Louisa 
Harvey, her mother, a fantastical 
widow, is introduced to him as the 
real Louisa. This completes his 
disgust and aversion to the match : 
and, in order to avoid being com- 
pelled to the fulfilment of his en- 
gagement, he offers his nephew 
five thousand pounds to take his 
supposed mistress off his hands. 
Captain Neville is martied to 
Louisa ; and Sir Peter, atter find- 
ing out the trick that bas been 
played him, las generosity enough 
to pardon the love rs, and to confirm 
his grant. Among the minor cha- 
yacters, the French showman, an 
frish servant who attends him, 
(Mr. Connor,) and a Mr. W. play- 
ed by Russell, another Jerry 
Sneak, were the most conspi- 
cuous. 

A rich vein of witticism runs 
throughout this piece ; it is, how- 
ever, more a farce than a comedy, 
from the laughter almost every 
sentence creates. The performers 
throughout exerted themselves with 
great success, and the picce was 
recetved with unanimous applause. 

The brief season at this enter- 
taining place of public amusement, 
closed on the 13th of September. 
We are happy to observe, by the 
following farewell address, which 
was spoken on the occasion, that 
the opinion of the proprictors coin- 
cides with our own as to the expe- 
diency of avoiding any enlargement 
of the interior ; 

““ LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 

‘“« As this evening cioses our la- 
bours for the present summer, [ 
come deputed by the proprietors, 
to offer you their warm and 
grateful acknowledgments, for the 
very kind support with which you 
have encouraged their humble, 


but anxious, efforts to provide for 
your entertainment, during this 
very circumscribed season—now, 
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alas! so circumscribed, as scarcely 
to permit us to set the whicels even 
of so small a theatrical machine 
as this fully and fairly in motion. 
The current of mirth is here scarce- 
ly suffered to flow freely, and bear 
you pleasantly along, before it is 
stopped by those mightier powers 
before whose strength our weak- 
ness must give way, and by whose 
controul over histrionic talent, by 
extending the period of their per- 
formance, the Haymarket season 
is uow redaced to little more than 
a name. 

“ Whether we may, one more 
season, meet under this old and 
favoured roof, is uncertain; but, 
by the gracious favour of the 
Crown, the proprietors confidently 
trust that it will not be long before 
their exertions to receive you in 
a Theatre more commodions and 
appropriate, may be crowned with 
success. At the same time they 
beg to assure you, that in their 
endeavours to merit the protection 
of their generous benefactors, they 
will be anxious to preserve in their 
future arrangements all those esta- 
blished feelings of comfort and so- 
ciability so long united with this 
Playhouse, and will remember that 
tv be heard, and to be seen, are 
most essential to dramatic repre- 
sentation. They assure you, that 
the back row of the galleries shall 
here still be able to participate 
with the front of the pit, in the 
enjoyment of our mirth, without 
the aid of hearing trumpets, and 
that the most distant spectators 
shall here never have occasion to 
wish their opera-glasses converted 
into telescopes. In short, it is 
their intention that this shall still 
be the LITTLE Theatre in the 
Haymarket, where mirth and good- 
humour may find themselves at 
their snug and native home. 

“ Once more, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen, suffer me to return you 
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the grateful and heartfelt thanks 
of the proprietors for your liberal 
Support, and to add those of the 
performers, assuring you that we 
are all most truly sensible of your 
kindness—I now respectfully bid 
you Farewell !” 


ENGuiisH Orera House, 


The Cure for Romance.—This 
successful operetta is founded (as 
we understand) on a novel of no 
great celebrity, and is very similar 
in its plot to Catherine and Pe- 
truchio, except that the object is 
to shew the means of curing a ro- 
mantic, and not of taming a shrew. 
ish spirit, Caroline, the daughter 
of Drake, a simple Londow poul- 
terer, bas had her mind filled so 
completely with the visions of the 
circulating library, that she dis- 
dains to think of any man for a 
husband, whose character does not 
correspond with her notions of a 
hero. Charles Clover is smitten 
with the fair enthusiast, but per- 
ceiving that he should have no 
chance if he wooed as a common 
lover, he assumes the fascinating 
name of Orlando, writes verses 
and biilets-doux to his mistress, 
and having ultimately prevailed 
on her to elope with him, takes 
her to au old ruined castle, which 
he pretends is his residence, and 
appears to her in the garb and 
under the character of a captain 
of banditti, with the odious name 





Mirror of Fashion. 
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of Humphrey Shafflebottom. Al- 
though Caroline had of course read 
a great deal about gentlemen of 
this profession, she finds that, how- 
ever delightful in imagination, they 
are in fact no very agreeable asso- 
ciates. This experience, the ab- 
sence of all the attentions and ac- 
commodations to which she has 
been accustomed, and other con- 
siderations of an appalling and dis- 
gusting nature, make a powerful 
impression on her; and the result 
is, that her delusion being remov- 
ed, she is apprised of the stratagem 
which has been practised on her, 
and no longer hesitates to accept 
the proffered hand of her lover. 
The idea is good; and, as far as 
the author has gone, is tolerably 
wel! executed ; but we think much 
more might have been made of it. 
The denouement is hurried on just 
as the interest becomes powerfully 
excited. All the performers exert- 
ed themselves, especially Mrs, 
Chatterley, (who both looked and 
played delightfully,) Wrench, the 
hero, and Harley, the hero’s ser- 
vant, who introduced a song in ri- 
dicule of those pests of society, as 
they are at present constituted— 
circulating libraries, 1a which there 
were several neat points. It was 
loudly encored; as wasalso a very 
sweet and harmonious glee that 
was sung in the course of the per- 
formance. 


MIRROR OF FASHION 
For OCTOBER, 1819. 





Sea- Side Talking 
Dress. 


A high robe of clear worked 
muslin, with falling collar, inter- 
joined and trimmed with lace, bor- 
dered at the feet with a deep flounce 
ef rich needlework, or scolloped 





muslin. A bright blue satin spen- 
ser, with full puffings on the shoul- 
ders, and confined with pipings of 
white satin: cafts to correspond, 
An elegant imperial purple scarf, 
negligently worn over the arm, 
Gold chain and opera-glass. An 
elegant bonnet of clear muslin, 
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rich and tastefully trimmed. A 
cluster of the double-stock and 
carnation, or a tasteful combina- 
tion of colours, as may suit the 
complexion of the wearer, A long 
veil of French lace. Gloves and 
shocs to suit the spenser. 


Evening Dress. 

Blue satin slip, with white gauze 
dress, trimmed with blue satin 
puffs, ornamented round the bot- 
tom with white French beads and 
roses with pipings of satin below. 
Body composed of blue satin, richly 
ornamented with beads and lace. 
The hair parted on the forehead 
with full curls on each side, with 
strings of pearl through the hair, 


Deaths. 





and bunch of roses on the side. 
Necklace, ear-rings, and bracelets 
of pearl. White satin shoes, and 
white kid gloves. 





His Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent has made another aquatic 
excursion this mouth, and has pur- 
chased of George Ward, Esq. De- 
bourn Lodge, lately belonging to 
James Mackenzie, Esq. at West 
Cowes. Sir Francis and Lady 
Burdett are lodging at West Cowes. 
Sir John Coxe, Lady and Miss 
Hippesiy,are inhabiting their beau- 
tiful house at West Cowes, lately 
occupied by the Marquis of Angle- 
sea, with whom the Prince dined 
on his former visit to Cowes. 





DEATHS. 





DEATHS.—Aged 77, W. Strutt, Esq. 
senior alderman of Sudbury. He had 
served the office of Mayor of that bo: 
rough thirteen times.—Aat the palace in 
Tuam, his Grace the Archbishop of Tuam. 
At ber house in Oxford Street, Lady Es- 
sex Ker, second sister of the Jate John, 
Duke of Roxburgh, Groom of the Stole 
to his present Majesty.—At her house, 
East Sheen, Lady Watson, relict of the 
late Brook Watson, Bart.—At Aix-la- 
Chapelle, aged 70, James Forbes, Esq. 
of Albemarle Street, author of Oriental 
Memoirs —At Dublin, aged 89, the Hon. 
Ponsonby Moore, brother to the Marquis 
of Drogheda.—At kKichmond, Virginia, 
Colonel W. Tatham, well known for his 
knowledge of civil engineering.—Sept. 
26, at his seat, Moccas Court, in the 
county of Hereford, Sir George Corn- 
wall, Bart. in the 71st year of his age.— 
At Temple- Michael, at an advanced age, 
the Rev. Robert Stephens, vicar of the 
parishes of Grange, Kinsalebey, Temple- 
Michael, and Kilcocken, in the county 
of Waterford. By his death the above 
four parishes have become vacant, the 
presentation of which belongs to. his 
Grace the Duke of Devonsbire, who in- 
tends to disunite them, and to give but 
one parish to each clergyman, and will 
not present a person to any living in his 
gilt who will not reside in the parish.— 
Oi apoplexy, Mr. Simmons of the Thea- 


tre Royal, Covent Garden.—September 
14, at Blewett’s Buildings, Fetter Lane, 
aged 64 years, David Pugh, LL.D.— 
August 21, at his house at Heathfield, 
James Watt, Esq. By the death of this 
truly great man our country is deprived 
of one of its most industrious ornaments. 
Mr. Watt may be jusily placed at the very 
head of those philosophers who have im- 
proved on the condition of mankind by 
the application of science to the practical 
purposes of life. His steam engine is 
probably the. most perfect production of 
physical and mechanical skill which the 
world has yet seen, while in the variety, 
extent, and importance of its application 
it certainly far transcends every similar 
invention. So great was the activity and 
power of his mind, that he not only em- 
braced the whole compass of science, but 
was deeply Jearned in many departments 
of literature ; and such was the felicity 
of his memory, that it retained, without 
effort, all that was confided to it. He 
was still more distinguished, not only 
by that highest prerogative of genius, 
promptness and fertility of invention, 
but also by its rare and happy union 
with a calm and sagacious judgment, re- 
gulated and matured by those habits of 
patient attention and investigation, with- 
out which no great production of human 
art was ever carried to perfection» 
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